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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 





TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the “* Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘ Spectator,” we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wangten Street, ‘Strand, W.C. 2.” 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—>— 

{IR DOUGLAS HAIG’'S Special Order of the Day, thanking 
S the British armies under his command for their part in the 
Allied victories, is an historic document. In a month they have, as 
he says, repeatedly defeated the German armies before whose vastly 
superior numbers they had to retreat last spring. The Allies have 
taken seventy-five thousand prisoners and seven hundred and fifty 
guns in four weeks of fighting, and are advancing victoriously. 
That, he tells his men, ‘“‘speaks for the magnitude of your effort and 
the magnificence of your achievement.” ‘* We have passed through 
many dark days together,’ says the Commander-in-Chief. 
God, these never will return. The enemy has now spent his effort, 
and I rely confidently upon each one of you to turn to full advantage 
the opportunity which your skill, courage, and resolution have 
created.” 





During most of the week General Horne, on the British left, has 
stood firm on the west bank of the Canal du Nord, north of Meeuvres, 
while the Allied line to the south of him, as far as the Aisne, has 
moved forward rapidly. The British centre and right on Thursday 
week passed the Somme on a wide front north and south of Péronne. 
On Friday week they were seven miles to the east of the river, 
despite the desperate resistance of the enemy rearguards in the 
centre due east of Bapaume, where the large Havrincourt Wood 
had to be cleared step by step. By Sunday last they had reached 
the old British trenches in this region, which the enemy tried to 
hold. The first week of September yielded nineteen thousand 
prisoners for our armies alone. 


On Monday English and New Ze aland troops assaulted the 
high ground between Peiziére, close to Epéhy, and Havrincourt 
Wood. They captured Gouzeaucourt Wood and our old trenches 
overlooking the village of that name, where the Germans surprised 
us by their counter-attack last December after the battle of Cambrai. 
The enemy made two heavy counter-attacks on Monday to regain 
the lost positions and delay our advance, but he was repulsed 
with great loss. He repeated the attempt on Tuesday and was 
beaten off, except at one point. On Wednesday our troops made 
an important advance north of Havrincourt, where they crossed to 
the east bank of the Canal du Nord, and at the same time reached 
the canal north and east of Mceuvres. Further south they took 
Vermand and part of Holnon Wood, four miles west of St. Quentin. 


On our right the French armies advanced in swift strides between 
the Somme and the Oise. They took Ham, Chauny, and Tergnier 
on Friday week, when some divisions advanced over six miles. 
On Saturday last the French covered another five miles, and crossed, 
at St, Simon, the Crozat Canal, which connects St. Quentin and 
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Tergnier in the Oise Valley. ‘They crossed the canal further south 
last Sunday, and rapidly moved towards the road between St. 
Quentin and La Fére. T hey reached this road on Monday and 
occupied the village of Travecy, two miles north of La Fére. The 
Hindenburg line runs a little to the east. 


While the enemy could offer no great resistance in the open 
country south-west of St. Quentin, though there was sharp fighting 
near St. Simon last Sunday, he has held stubbornly to the wooded 
hills between the Oise and the Aisne, where General Mangin has 
been hotly engaged. On Thursday week the Germans beat a 
retreat to the north of the Ailette, but the French followed them 
up with great spirit, cleared the whole of the Lower Coucy Forest, 
and on Friday week took by storm Barisis, on one of the spurs of 
the St. Gobain Hills. Further south the French worked steadily 
eastwards towards the Chemin des Dames, driving the enemy 
from the Aisne Valley by combined pressure from the west and 
the south, in which the Americans took an active part. Nanteuil 
la Fosse and the fort of Condé fell on Friday week, Celles-sur-Aisne 
last Saturday. The Germans brought up strong reinforcements 
and made repeated counter-attacks—there were six of them on 
Tuesday night and Wednesday morning—on the critical ridge 
crowned by Laffaux, but they have done no more than delay General 
Mangin’s progress. His design is obviously to take the Chemin des 
Dames positions in flank, as a preliminary to an attack on the 
St. Gobain Hills, which cover Laon. 


In Flanders General Plumer has maintained a steady pressure on 
the enemy from Wytschaete to Givenchy. Day by day our lines 
have been pushed closer to the Messines Ridge, to Armentiéres, and 
to La Bassée, in front of which our troops are now fighting in the 
old German lines. The intention is, no doubt, to prevent the enemy 
from withdrawing divisions from this sector to reinforce the Cambrai 
front. He must hold La Bassée firmly, because it is the chief 
outer defence of Lille. On Wednesday our troops stormed the 
fortress known as the * Railway Triangle,’ a mile and a half 
west of La Bassée, which defied all our efforts in the first winter 
of the war, 


The Belgian Army made two successful local attacks, last Sunday 
night and on Wednesday morning, to the south and west of Houthulst 
Forest. The Belgians penetrated the enemy's defences beyond 
Kippe, on the Dixmude road. Further south, between Langemarck 
and St. Julien, they broke into the German positions to a depth 
of half-a-mile, in the two operations, and held what they had won. 
The Belgian Army, guarding the Allies’ extreme left wing, is not 
content to be a passive spectator. 





The Admiralty on Friday week published the names of a hundred 
and fifty commanders of German submarines which our Navy has 
disposed of. A hundred and sixteen of these men are dead, twenty- 
seven are prisoners, six are interned in neutral courftries, and one 
escaped to Germany. The list of dead includes Captain-Lieutenant 
Schwieger, who sank the ‘Lusitania’; Captain-Lieutenant 
Schneider, who sank the ‘Arabic’; and Captain-Lieutenant 
Wagenfuhr, the brutal ruffian who lined up on his deck forty 
survivors from the ‘ Belgian Prince’ and then submerged, leaving 
the unhappy men to drown. It is good to learn that Wagenfuhr’s 
‘U44’ was sunk with all hands a fortnight after that despicable 
crime. Five other officers of Wagenfuhr’s type, includitig one 
Werner, who specializes in sinking hospital ships, are being sought 
after, but several of them have taken refuge in ports ashore. The 
German Admiralty, in a semi-official reply to this statement, could 
only say that some of the details of rank were incorrect, “ which 
does not allow any conclusions to be drawn a3 to the number of 
‘U’-boats lost.” It admitted that the ‘U’-boats had been 
sacrificed “‘ in increasing numbers,” owing to our counter-measures 
and to the larger number of ‘U’-boats employed. Even the 
German public must think this a poor answer to the most effective 
piece of propaganda that our Admiralty has yet issued. 


Lord Pirrie, the Controller. General ef Merchant Shipbuilding, 
said on Friday week that a visit to the yards on the North-East 
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Coast had given him encouragement. The yards were being 
enlarged rapidly and the men were working well. In the past six 
months the shipyards, with an increase of only eight per cent. in the 
labour employed, had produced thirty-six per cent. more new 
shipping. Machinery ordered for the National Shipyards, and the 
fabricated parts of the first eleven hulls which were to be built 
there, had been transferred to private yards as the National Yards 
were still far from complete. New ships were being finished more 
quickly. The large increase in the work of repairing damaged 
ships accounted in part for the seemingly small output of new 
shipping. The Admiralty was releasing many men from naval 
construction so as to add to the Merchant Marine. Lord Pirrie 
said that the figures of entrances into and clearances from British 
ports, which increased by twenty-two per cent. between January 
and July, showed the very real improvement which had been 
effected by the Shipping Controller and the shipyards, although in 
the seven months ending with July we lost 594,143 gross tons of 
shipping more than we built. 


Sir George Buchanan, our former Ambassador at Petrograd, 
speaking on “‘ New Russia” at the dinner of the British Russia 
Club on Friday week, gave an interesting and authoritative estimate 
of the character of the late Tsar, clearing his memory, finally let 
us hope, of the imputation that he had even contemplated a 
separate peace with Germany. It was offered him in the summer 
of 1916, and categorically refused. Nicholas II. was an autocrat 
by tradition, not by temperament or from deliberate choice. He 
was not false by nature, in Sir George Buchanan’s opinion ; but 
his obstinate belief that it was his first duty to maintain the 
power of Tsardom unimpaired made him unmindful of his promised 
reforms; and his régime fell “‘ self-condemned through its innate 
weakness and incapacity.” At present Russia is non-existent as 
a political entity: she “is crying aloud for help, and we must 
respond to her call.” If we do not help Russia out of her political 
chaos and material ruin, then, in Sir George Buchanan’s view, 
Germany will recoup herself in the East for what she must sur- 
render in the West. But Russia ‘“‘ must be prepared to help 
herself’; and that is the crux of a problem gravely complicated 
by recent outrages. 


The Bolsheviks have made no reply to our Government’s stern 
Note demanding satisfaction for the murder of our Naval Attaché, 
Captain Cromie, and the sacking of the British Embassy. On 
the contrary, they have, it is feared, placed under arrest all the 
British and French Diplomatic and Consular officials and private 
residents, while allowing the Americans, Italians, Belgians, and 
Japanese to leave the country. Like wild beasts at bay, the 
Bolsheviks are now massacring indiscriminately all their _ political 
opponents in Moscow and Petrograd, and in this Red Terror our 
countrymen and our French friends are exposed to the gravest. 
danger. M. Lenin and his accomplices have played their last card. 


The situation in Eastern Siberia was greatly improved last week 
The Czecho-Slovaks advancing eastward from Lake Baikal took 
Chita, where the Manchurian and Amur Railways diverge, and 
on Tuesday week effected a junction with General Semenoff’s 
Cossacks working westward from Manchuria. Railway communica- 
tion from Vladivostok through Siberia with the Czecho-Slovaks on 
the Volga was thus assured. On Friday week the Japanese cavalry, 
after a rapid march along the Ussuri Valley, entered Khabarovsk, 
the German and Bolshevik base on the Amur. The enemy is now 
isolated in the Amur Valley, where he can do little mischief. The 
intervention of the Allies has thus been speedily justified. In 
Northern Russia the Allied troops have pushed far to the south 
of Archangel, and may soon be able to join hands with the Czecho- 
Slovaks and their Russian comrades on the Upper Volga. 





Marshal von Hindenburg last weck issued a manifesto to the 
German Army and people, warning them ‘against Allied propaganda 
by means of “a drumfire of printed paper” dropped from aero- 
planes and balloons. He gravely recorded that soldiers collected 
eighty-four thousand leaflets in May and three hundred thou- 
sand in July, but he added that many other leaflets had not 
been found. It may be inferred from what he said that soldiers 
send the leaflets home, where “ unsuspectingly many thousands 
consume the poison” and lose their will to victory. The Marshal 
quoted in full an assurance that German soldiers who surrender 
would be treated well, and a warning that an Allied victory was 
certain now that the submarines had failed and America had entered 
the war. He also gave wide publicity to a leaflet urging Germans 
to overthrow the Hohenzollerns, and to another reminding Bavaria 
of her grievance against Prussia. Not the least dangerous of these 


“poisoned arrows,” he said, were those quoting the utterances of 





_—aneeeeagunatil 
German men and German newspapers, especially, it may be con 


jectured, those of Pan-Germans and Minority Socialists, Marshal 
von’ Hindenburg‘has paid a high compliment and rendered great 
assistance to the Allied propaganda by this indirect admission that 
it is producing a serious effect on the soldiers and the people, 





Admiral von Scheer, who recently gave up the command of the 
Germart Fleet to become Chief of the Admiralty Staff, has persuaded 
the Emperor to accord “ greater freedom than hitherto” to the 
Staff “with a view to naval warfare.” Captain von Levetzow 
has been appointed Director of Naval Operations at Main Head. 
quarters, to issue orders to individual detachments and commanders, 
According to the Cologne Gazette, the German Navy had hitherto 
lacked a centralized direction, though Admiral von Tirpitz, when 
in office as Secretary of State, controlled everything by sheer forog 
of personality. It looks as if the German Government hope to make 
some use of their battleships and cruisers, now that the submarines 
have failed and the war on land is going so badly for Germany, 
Nothing would please our Navy, and the Allisd Navies, better than 
the sight of the German Fleet outside its harbours, but that pleasure 
may still be deferred. 


The Administrator of South-West Africa has prepared a Report 
on the treatment of the natives under German rule, which was 
published on Thursday as & Blue Book. It is a terrible document, 
based on German official and unofficial evidence as well! as on the 
statements of surviving natives. We-hope to deal with it on 
another occasion. But we may say at once that, whatever views 
may be current in Downing Street as to the future of the ex-German 
colonies, the British public, when it has read this Report, will be 
more determined than ever that Germany shall not be allowed 
another opportunity of misruling native races. Our own record 
is not spotless, but we can honestly say that our past errors were 
nearly always to be traced to individual settlers who were not 
under proper control. The damning fact about the horrors in 
South-West Africa, like the massacre of the Hereros, is that they 
were deliberate crimes committed “by order” of the German 
Administration. 





If people here do not recognize that the adoption of Prohibition 
for the whole of the United States during the war represents the 
measure of American enthusiasm, nothing can make them ever 
appreciate the extent of that enthusiasm. The breweries are to 
be closed on December Ist, and it is believed that the beer will 
run dry in about six weeks afterwards. Canada has voted for 
Prohibition “for the duration” (except, of course, the Province 
of Quebec), but not one of the Allies has done exactly what the 
United States has done. When we reflect upon the distance of 
America from the theatre of war—distance is always said to be 
a great factor in chilling the imagination—the decision of the 
American people to lay this obligation of abstinence on themselves 
seems the more wonderful. Even the fact that Americans have 
been feeling their way towards a dry policy for years does not 
take the bloom off this most remarkable event. Mr. Lloyd George 
once said that ‘‘ the drink” was a worse enemy than Germany. 
It seems now that it is to be our part to defeat only our less formid- 
able opponent. 


The decisions of the Indian National Congress at Bombay were 
of the extreme character that was expected when the Moderates 
refused to have anything to do with the Congress. The decisions 
proved that the Extremists are entirely dissatisfied with the Montagu: 
Chelmsford proposals. They demanded that the Supreme Govern 
ment should be forced to recognize the same division between 
“ transferred’ and “ reserved” subjects as is proposed for the 
Provincial Governments. They want to cripple the Council of 
State and to abolish the Secretary of State’s Council. These 
points are a flat negation of the Montagu Report, which, extremely 
dangerous as it is, confines the democratic experiment to the 
Provinces. The Extremists, moreover, demand that their impossible 
scheme should be achieved within fifteen years. The parallel 
between India and Ireland, which we have pointed out several 
times, becomes more striking. What Mr. Montagu’s scheme would 
do would be to apply a terribly dangerous form of government to 
India in order to placate a band of Extremists who in any case 
would refuse to be placated. In the course of the attempt at 
conciliation the Moderates, not to mention the millions of the 
inarticulate underworld, would be sacrificed. 


We sincerely hope that we detect some signs of misgiving in the 
Times when we read in the leading article of Wednesday the 
following words :— 

“It would be ridiculous to charge the House of Commons with 
the highly technical task of framing a franchise for India, but 
why ‘are the prescribed Committees not appointed ? In another 
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t Mr. Montagu has quite unnecesearily Jaid himself open 


— at deal of acid criticism in this country. He plnces his 
poh eport before Parliament and the country, and asks for a 


rdict upon it without submitting any of the evidence upon which 
bog . We are aware that the documents are too voluminous 
s i ublished in full, but Mr. Montagu’s own Council urged him 
a ublish ‘ a very careful selection, embodying all shades of opinion.’ 
Whether he is aware of it or not, his apparent reluctance to produce 
bis evidence is causing misgivings in many quarters.” 





The Trade Union Congress decided on Friday week, by 3,815,000 
to 567,000 on a card vote, not to form a Trade Union Labour 
Party, but to remain with the Labour Party. The attempt of a 
strong and sane minority of Trade Unionists to escape from the 
domination of the Independent Labour Party, which has assumed 
the functions of a dictator towards Labour in general, has failed for 
the present. But Mr. Havelock Wilson, who led the movement 
for reform, has no reason to be dissatisfied with the result of his 
section. It was clear that he made a very favourable impression 
upon the Congress, strengthening his position and that of the 
Union which he represents, apart from his election to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. A proposal to form a Trade Union Federation, 
inside the Labour Party, to secure the reality of Trade Union 
action in politics, was rejected, but secured over a million votes, 
Trade Unionism is evidently moving slowly but surely towards 
political freedom, and the abandonment of the cruder Socialistic 
doctrines. _ a oneti 

Although the voting went against Mr. Havelock Wilson in his 
attempt to rescue the Trade Unionists from Socialistic and Pacificist 
control, no one who was present at the Congress, we believe, failed 
to notice that the leaders whom Mr. Havelock Wilson attacked with 
so much courage were afraid of him. If they had not been afraid of 


him, they would have been anxioys to have a square vote on the | 


issue he raised. Instead of that, they moved the previous question, 
and by their votes deprived themselves of the opportunity of voting 
against Mr. Wilson or of letting Mr. Wilson vote against them. 
This strategical masterpiece was of that kind which is generally 
described by plain men and non-Germans as running away. The 
leaders who ran away from Mr. Wilson will not have much confidence 
in themselves in future fights. They have not been routed—they 
even won a nominal victory; but the path of their retreat is 
clearly marked out, and they are bound to follow it. 


On Friday week the Trade Union Congress, in spite of the pro- 
tests of Mr. Clynes, voted by a small majority a resolution in favour 
ef a meat subsidy. The idea was that the price of meat should be 
fixed below cost and that the difference should be paid by the 
Treasury. This is an imitation, of course, of the bread subsidy, 
which costs the taxpayer something like forty millions a year. 
Such subsidies are bad in principle, and we hope that the Govern- 
ment will pay not the least attention to the resolution. Wages 
are being continually advanced in order to meet the ascending 
prices of food, and it is not at all likely that this ascent would be 
checked by a reduction in the price of certain forms of food. An 
argument of special force against such subsidies in time of war is 
that they inevitably stimulate consumption. The object of every 
patriotic person at present should be to confine consumption to 
its narrowest limits. 


The threats of fresh strikes are as plentiful as the blackberry 
erop of this year. Firemen, cotton operatives, municipal servants, 
shop assistants, teachers, in various parts of the country are talking 
in more or less definite tones of striking. It is a paradox that all 
these threats should coincide with a particularly strong determina- 
tion to win the war. There is only one possible explanation. 
The would-be strikers have persuaded themselves, with very good 
reason, that their strikes will not really interfere with the war. 
They think that a method of violence is the only way of bringing 
their grievances to the attention of the Government, and that 
their demands will be agreed to within twenty-four hours. The 
popular industrial doctrine of the moment is: “ Hold a pistol to 
the head of the Government and the Government will instantly 
yield. There is no other way. Agitation by more constitutional 
means really impedes the military efforts of the country less than 
‘strike. So on with the strikes!” 


For nearly two years, especially in regard to the munition workers, 
the Government have followed a hand-to-mouth policy. They 
have never thought out clearly an industrial policy. They have 
behaved like a Commander-in-Chief in the field who should settle 
his account here, there, and everywhere, with any formidable 
hostile unit that happened to turn up, without any coherent strategy. 
It is a safe prediction that if this hand-to-mouth policy is maintained 
trikes will continue to be fashionable, and the cost to the taxpayer 
will become heavier than ever. Since the determination of the 
Ration is perfectly sound as regards the war, the Government have 





only got to state a firm and clear policy and stick to it. That will 
succeed, and they will be admired for it. They are neither admired 
nor trusted as the result of their present policy. 


The unrest in the Metropolitan Police does not seem to have 
been wholly allayed by the Prime Minister's very generous con- 
cessions. General Macready has offered the men collective 
representation through a Police Association, elected by the sergeants 
and constables, but the Union leaders apparently want to be the 
sole representatives. Obviously, as the Rutsian Army found out, 
a disciplined force cannot serve two masters. In this case, General 
Macready cannot share his responsibilities with the Union. Mean- 
while we are glad to note that the Police Force as a whole has 
apologized for the brutal assault committed by a few of its members 
on two courageous “ specials’ who remained at the post of duty 
during the strike. A correspondent drew attention in our columns 
last week to this disgraceful episode. The police as a body are 
ashamed of it. We wish that the actual offenders, who behaved 
like brutal bullies, had had the manliness to come forward and 
offer their individual apology. 


The political atmosphere during the past week has been less 
noticeably charged with rumours of an approaching General 
Election. We hope that this may mean that the Prime Minister 
is weakening in his desire for such a dangerous expedient. A General 
Election would mean that a safe situation would be changed for a 
doubtful, and possibly a disastrous, one. It is evident to all at 
the present moment that the nation is intent upon winning the war. 
Many good judges think that there never was a time when the 
nation was 60 united on the necessity of beating Germany decisively. 
Why then change this certainty for a wild speculation? We 
hope that the Prime Minister is being intimidated by the prospect, 
even though there is the possibility that particular results of an 
election might gloriously serve his political purposes. 


We wonder whether any one has seriously worked out the material 
difficulties of a General Election during a war when about half the 
male electors are away on foreign service? If it is true that the 
new Register, as regards voters at home, is still in such a state of 
incompleteness that it is not far removed from chaos, what can 
we suppose is the truth about the arrangements for the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ votes on foreign service ? We must confess to some- 
thing like a blank ignorance on this subject. The text of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, which is available to every one, is of 
course not a finished measure. It provides for all kinds of regula- 
tions yet to be introduced by Orders in Council. What progress has 
been made with those Orders in Council? How many of them 
have appeared ? Like Rosa Dartle, we only ask to know. We 
should be genuinely grateful for information. The soldiers and 
sailors on foreign service who are within comparatively near areas 
will be allowed to vote, as the Act says, either by post or by proxy. 
Those in distant areas must vote by proxy. How many, if any, 
proxies have yet been appointed ? 


It would be interesting to read the letter of some earnest blue- 
jacket or private soldier who has written to his proxy describing 
the nature of his own political convictions. He could hardly have 
done more than write a vague letter on the subject, for he would 
not know what the political issue is to be, or even the names of the 
candidates. Then imagine an election at the front—even the near 
front in Flanders and in France. A period of eight days is to be 
allowed for the voting. But would eight days be enough? If a 
division were suddenly removed by order of Marshal Foch from, 
say, the Belgian coast to the Somme, and was in some new and 
uncertain position served by precarious communications, would 
the voter be run to earth even in eight days? As for the feelings 
of the voter who, when hard pressed at a lonely outpost with in- 
sufficient ammunition and food, was asked to read the rival addresses 
of Mr. Fizkin and Mr. Slumkey, we hesitate to describe them. 


Yet again, is there any instruction that proxy papers are to be 
sent in duplicate by different ships ? No doubt a certain number 
of them will be torpedoed. Whether the prosecution of the war 
would or would not be served by such torpedoing is too nice a 
problem to enter upon here. It is enough to say that the Germans will 
not be able to discriminate between ships which carry these important 
documents and those which do not. If the General Election is to 
be the complete affair imagined by its advocates, it will take months 
of careful preparation. As for the actual voting, it may be that it 
will never come to a satisfactory conclusion. We can fancy that 
votes from, say, a ship at Singapore or the British force at Baku 
would still be in dispute years after the war was ended, 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent. April 5, 1917, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
WHAT ABOUT IRELAND ? 


oo pledges of the Government about Conscription in 
Ireland are not, we hope, forgotten by the nation, 
though it seems to be in a forgetful mind. On April 9th Mr. 
Lloyd George announced in the House of Commons that 
Conscription would be applied to Ireland, and he added: 
“There must be no delay. As soon as arrangements are 
complete the Government will by Order in Council put the 
Act into immediate operation.” In the same debate Mr. 
Bonar Law said: “I pledge the Government not to go back, 
and declare that if the people think we are making a mistake 
we will give loyal support to any other Government which 
wishes to carry on the war.” These explicit and solemn 

ledges were nothing less than was required by circumstances. 
The immediate peril along our lines on the Western Front 
has of course passed away, yet the need for men is if possible 
greater than ever. Every day some fresh proof crops up that 
our military plans are being thrown out of gear through the 
want ofmen. To take only one illustration, which is, however, 
the most vivid one we could choose at the moment. If the 
Government had fulfilled their promise to apply Conscription 
to Ireland in April or May, there would not now be any coal 
difficulty. If the many thousands of strong young Irishmen 
who are now living on the fat of the land and making “ good 
money ” in Ireland had been drafted into the Army, it would 
not have been necessary to deplete the mines of skilled labour. 
We have written of the gravity of the coal shortage elsewhere, 
but it is impossible wholly to avoid the subject here, because 
in the conduct of war every single problem is interlaced with 
numerous other problems. The situation with regard to 
Conscription for Ireland is that the Government have never 
unsaid by word of mouth what they said in April, though 
they have been steadily unsaying it by their acts ever since. 
The period of the wretched experiment by which a paltry 
fifty thousand men are to be raised by voluntary recruiting 
*s rapidly coming to a close. 

What is the result of this experiment so far? According to 
figures published in the T'imes of Monday, the Dublin area had 
contributed 1,325 men out of a quota of 11,700; Belfast had 
contributed 1,530; Cork, 400; Limerick, 300; Waterford, 
$20; Omagh, 300; Galway, 70; Armagh, 120; Mullingar, 
135; and Sligo, 100. The total contribution for the whole 
country was only 4,620 men. If the present rate is main- 
tained till October Ist—and there is of course no guarantee that 
even that will happen—the total contribution towards the 
50,000 men will be only 11,000. English papers which make a 
habit of condoning Irish recalcitrancy or = are arguing, 
by way of excusing the Nationalist and Sinn Fein attitude, 
that the loyal counties of the North-East of Ireland are 
scarcely doing better than the rest of the country. But the 
writers of such excuses should know perfectly well that they 
do not touch the facts. The loyalists of the North-Eastern 
counties have explained over and over again that they dare 
not leave their — while the threat of coercion, or of 
domination by the disloyalists of Ireland, is intensely real. 
Of course it may be said that Mr. Lloyd George has solemnly 
vowed that North-East Ulster shall never be forced under a 
Dublin Parliament. On March 7th he said of the loyalists 


f of the North-Eastern portion of Ireland : “ It is no use mincing 
| words, 


Let us have a clear understanding. To place them 
under Nationalist rule against their will would be as glaring 
an outrage of the principles of liberty and self-government as 
the denial of self-government would be for the rest of Ireland.” 
Mr. Lloyd George then asked if the House thought the people 
of this country were prepared to sanction this glaring outrage, 
and replied: “In my judgment, and here I speak on behalf 
of the Government, there is but one answer to that. They are 
not.”” Those words contain the reason why thousands of 
loyalists of Ulster are unwilling to leave their homes or to 

ive up their rifles. They still fear that they may be coerced. 

f you ask them why they are unwilling to believe the pledge 
of the Government, they ask you to remember how other 
pledges of the Government have been kept. There is of course 
no answer to such arguments, and there can be none. The 
loyalists believe that so long as sheer muddle is allowed to 
continue in Ireland they will be the victims of it. 


Muddle is really a mild word to employ. The muddle 


began when the Government, having pledged themselves to 
Conscription, appointed Mr. Shortt as Chief Sceretary, in 
spite of the fact that he had voted in the House of Commons 
against Irish Conscription. 


Since he became Chief Secretary 








Mr. Shortt has never declared himself in favour of the alleged 
Government policy, but has, on the contrary, done and gai 
much to make one believe that he holds strongly by his forme, 
opinions. The Lord-Lieutenant, Lord French, is, on the 
other hand, a very strong believer in Conscription. 
quote his own words in evidence. On 
August 21st, speaking at Londonderry, he said that if the 
appeal for voluntary recruits should fail, “ Conscription wij 
be enforced promptly and firmly.” According to the report 
in the Times, he emphasized this declaration by affirm; 
that his statement must be accepted as “ the correct expres. 
sion of the Government’s Irish policy.” We cannot questiog 
Lord French’s sincerity for a single moment or at any point 
He of course said what he believed. He believed that the 
Government intend to enforce Conscription if the present 
experiment in voluntary recruiting should fail. Unfortunately 
the nation has just as good information as Lord French ¢ay 
have about the manner in which the Government carry out 
their intentions. That is where the trouble comes in.’ The 
Government may mean this, that, and the other, but what 
will they actually do? Surely it is plain that they will not 
really enforce Conscription so long as Mr. Shortt is Chief 
Secretary. They will not in explicit words throw over 
Conscription, but they will go on leading up to it and never 
reaching it. If we were to summarize the results of the 
Government policy with regard to Ireland, we might fairly 
say: “It is the intention of the Government to extend 
the period of voluntary recruiting in Ireland until the cessation 
of hostilities.” 

The conflict of opinion between Lord French and My, 
Shortt—for such on the evidence made public it undoubtedly 
is—will probably intensify the muddle till it ends in disaster, 
For observe what Mr. Shortt’s policy is, apart from his principle 
of not enforcing Conscription. In a leading article in the 
Cork Examiner of Tuesday, September 3rd, we read the 
following threat: “ When Parliament reassembles it is safe 
to say that English and Scottish Members will hear a good 
deal about Ireland, and Ministers may be compelled to hear 
unpleasant truths. Mr. Shortt will certainly hear about it 
if he has not by then kept his promise to collect those fifty 
thousand rifles from Sir Edward Carson’s Volunteers.” Is 
it really the intention of the Government to “collect those 
rifles” } Do they insist upon fulfilling pledges which do not 
matter and ignoring pledges which do matter? If so, the 
muddle will turn into disaster even sooner than we fear. 
The Prime Minister himself on April 9th quite correctly 
stated the feeling of the loyalists of Ulster. He should be, 
or according to his own words ought to be, therefore, the last 
man in the world to say that the Ulster loyalists would be 
wrong to preserve the means of resisting “a glaring outrage.” 
If Mr. Shortt really tries to satisfy the demands of the allied 
Nationalists and Sinn Feiners, he will throw the North- 
Eastern counties into a state of agitation and alarm which 
will be the very worst possible method of getting on with 
the war. From the beginning of the war no part of the 
Empire has worked more enthusiastically to supply war 
materials and ships than these loyalist counties of Ireland. 
Nothing seems more certain than that their labours will 
be paralysed if the Government in effect say to them: 
“We are not sure, after all, whether the ‘ glaring outrage’ 
has not got to be committed. In any case, you must at 
once surrender the means of defending yourselves.” 

We read recently in the Westminster Gazette an article 
by an Irish correspondent who complained that the Irish 
regiments were not being sufficiently praised for their valour 
at the front. He advised the Government to — 
Irish pride in those regiments by freely praising them, and he 
argued that in this way recruiting would be helped. This, we 
fear, is nonsense. It is useless in the long run to tell a bad 
man that he is good. You will never improve him in that 
way. The gallant Irishmen who have won renown for them 
selves at the front can of course never be too highly honoured, 
but praise doled out to satisfy the susceptibilities of shirkers 
in Ireland would be wicked folly. Even as it is, Ireland 
is claiming the credit of maintaining Irish battalions oF 
divisions at the front while England supplies the men. On 
April 9th in the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd George, speaking 
of the Irish battalions, said: ‘“ The battalions are now hall 
filled with Englishmen.” In the Belfast Evening Telegraph of 
April 19th we read the following words: “The War Office 
has done everything possible to keep the 16th and 36th 
Divisions [rish—at ae in name. At the present 
time the Irish regiments without exception are half English 
in composition.” If that was true in April, it must be doubly 
true now; and it would be interesting (though perhaps very 
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inful if the question were pursued) to know what is the 
real composition to-day of any so-called Irish division. It 
ig stated in several newspapers that a considerable proportion 
of the paltry driblets of voluntary recruits in Ireland are 
being allowed to take service as mechanics in the Air Force. 
Thus it seems that even among the comparatively stalwart 
few persuasion and bribes are necessary. An able-bodied 
coung man who enters the Air Force as a mechanic is 
probably being told that he will acquire useful training which 
he will be able to turn to his profit in the days of peace. 

Nothing in all this long and lamentable story shakes our 
belief that the Irish respect decision of word and character, 
and despise and turn to their own advantage shilly-shallying 
and political jugglery. Whenever there have been signs of 
the Government playing the part of men who mean to 
lead and to be obeyed, the results have been encouraging. 
Whenever there have been tortuous arrangements, accommo- 
dations, and bribes, the results have been deplorable. The 
critical date of October Ist will soon be here. Will the 
Government show that the lesson has at last been learned ? 
There is only one solution, only one way of safety and honour, 
and that is to prove that Lord French did not speak in vain 
at Londonderry. Let Conscription be applied at once as a 
response to the failure of the voluntary recruiting experiment. 


“ EASTERNISM ” ONCE MORE. 


N article by Sir Frederick Maurice in the Daily 
Chronicle of Thursday plainly expresses a fear 
that the strategy of Easternism, which events, we should have 
thought, ought finally to have discredited, is raising its head 
again. Sir Frederick Maurice does not say whether he has 
any Treason to assume a fresh outburst of official support 
for Easternism. The record of the Government, of course, 
makes it possible that such a thing is happening, but on the 
whole it seems too bad to be true. Indeed, Sir Frederick 
Maurice quotes the recent words of Lord Milner to the effect 
that “ America’s strength, great as it is, can only be relied 
upon to bring about a decision if it is added to the forces 
of the European Allies and not substituted for them.” These 
words may fairly be taken to mean that Lord Milner con- 
templates the concentration of a crushing superiority of 
force in one area—namely, in Flanders and France. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that that represents the opinion of 
the whole of the War Cabinet. It is to be remembered, 
however, that there is a type of mind which is tempera- 
mentally impatient, and which simply cannot resist the 
temptation to play with agreeable fancies about the possi- 
bility of dodging the main German force and rushing into 
the German stronghold by some hitherto undiscovered back- 
door. The Prime Minister’s speech in Paris in November of 
last year was full of such fancies. He spoke of the “ impene- 
trable barrier’ which the Germans had set up in the West, 
of the apparent futility of our continually knocking our 
heads against it, of the appalling sacrifice of men, of the 
small amount of ground gained, and of the fuss which news- 
— were compelled to make about small captures of men 
and material in order to keep up our spirits. As a contrast 
to all that, he described the mighty geographical anaexations 
of Germany, including the annihilating victory over Rumania, 
and he hinted that he preferred to our costly and disappointing 
pease away on the Western Front a scheme described 
y the American Correspondent of the Times for advancing 
on the enemy by way of the Carso and Laibach. 

No doubt the attractive language in which the Prime 
Minister always frames his thoughts created doubts in minds 
48 receptive and volatile as his own about the wisdom of our 
military experts. But one might have thought that what 
the Germans did in the spring of this year would have convinced 
everybody that the dull, wearisome, and heavy task in strategy 
is really the only sound one. The Germans by the mighty 
offensive which they began in March proved that they at all 
events had no misconceptions about the nature of victory. 
The East was already stretched helpless at their feet. Old 
Russia, Finland, the Baltic Provinces, the Ukraine, Siberia, 
Rumania, Serbia, were all theirs to exploit or finally to destroy. 
3y the geographical measure they had amassed enormous 
Tiches for themselves. If victory meant freedom of passage 
throughout vast areas instead of the destruction of the armies 
still opposed to them, Germany might well have drawn a 
defensive line on her Western Front and proceeded to enjoy 
the fruits of her great victories. But she knew that nothing 
of the kind was possible. She knew that till the threats which 
the Allied Armies still made against her were ended, and 
till the pressure of British naval power was removed, her 
victories were empty. Nothing would serve her purpose 
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except that the Allies in Flanders and France should be 
crushed. She knew that it was hopeless to look for real 
victory where the enemy is not. However long you may 
evade the issue, you must at last come to the point,-if you 
wish to win, where you must meet your enemy and over- 
whelm him. That was the reason for the German offensive, 
and the strategical lesson which it contains is of course every 
bit as true for us as it was for Germany. The Central Powers 
are fighting inside a circle, and we are fighting outside it. 
The illusion that we can run round the outside of the circle 
quicker than the Germans can run round the inside may be 
set forth in brilliant and seductive language, but it remains 
an illusion. At the present moment the discovery that 
the Germans have a considerable number of more or less 
fortified lines behind the famous Hindenburg line is no doubt 
the soil in which the fallacy of Easternism is trying once more 
to sprout. It has sprouted vigorously in an article by the 
Times “Correspondent on War’ published on Wednesday. 
The correspondent points out that if we are to make a success- 
ful advance on the Western Front we must force the Meuse 
line. “ Nothing less directly menaces the security of the 
Fatherland.” ie then goes on to argue in favour of an 
offensive in the East. He rules out enterprises based on the 
Murman Coast and Archangel, and also operations in Siberia, as 
those “must depend mainly on the Russian people themselves.” 
Finally, he declares in favour of an offensive against Turkey :— 

‘“Germany is now on the lines of Russia's historic expansion. 
We are flanking them from the north ; we are in a position to oppose 
them in Siberla; but the main line—the south-east passage, as 
it has been called—runs between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
southwards to Persia, eastwards to Afghanistan and Central Asia. 
This south-east passage can only be blocked by the overthrow 
of Turkey. The whole of Germany's Asiatic ambitions, the chief 
hope (apart from the prospect of economic gains in Russia) that 
she has of getting anything out of the war, rest on Turkey. Germany 
must be defeated ultimately in France. But that defeat may be 
delayed, and against the dangers of that delay we must insure and 
reinsure ourselves in the East, and above all in Turkey.” 


It will be seen that the writer does lip-service to the strategy 
of Westernism, but it is nothing more than lip-service. He 
cannot bring himself to believe in the strategy of Westernism 
as sufficient in itself. If this kind of advice is followed, 
victory, in our belief, will be indefinitely delayed. Even if 
the doctrine of the dispersion of force were not contradicted 
by military history, our present circumstances would prevent 
us from undertaking efficient distant enterprises. We have 
not got the ships; we have not got the material; we have not 
got the men for keeping open long lines of communication. 

The glorious results of the strategical doctrine to which 
Sir Douglas Haig has been faithful, and on which Sir William 
Robertson insisted so long as he was Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, are the cause of the fine message of congratula- 
tion which Sir Douglas Haig was able to address to the British 
Army this week. What a contrast with the desperate Order 
he issued at the height of the German offensive when our 
troops were being forced back into the narrow strip of land 
between the Flanders front and the Channel coast! If the 
War Cabinet wish to prevent any unnecessary and enervating 
speculations about the Western strategy for which Sir Douglas 
Haig stands, they could accomplish simultaneous acts of 
inion and gracefulness by publicly offering their con- 
gratulations to Sir Douglas Haig. For our part, we could not 
read Sir Douglas Haig’s moving message without feeling 
some vicarious humiliation. In that message everybody 
is thanked—the soldiers are thanked, the industrial army 
who have made the soldiers’ successes possible is thanked, 
The only person who is not thanked is Sir Douglas Haig. 
Of course he could not thank himself ; but we trust that not 
many days will pass before the Government think fit to say 
what the nation feels. 








GERMANY IN DEFEAT. 


r| HE supreme test for a nation comes in the days of defeat. 

It cannot be said that Germany has stood the test 
well, The Allies, with the exception of Russia, have been 
tried in the furnace, and have come out more resolute and 
more united than ever. The national spirit of Belgium and 
Serbia is still aflame, after years of seemingly hopeless disaster. 
Italy has shown new vigour and courage since the terrible 
reverse at Caporetto. ae has displayed a grimmer 
determination to win the war at all costs since the partial 
failure of her great effort in Champagne last year and the 
reverses of this spring. The British people have never been 
so heartily pce that the one thing necessary is victory as 
they have been since the defeat of the Fifth Army in March. 
It is well known that domestic controversy has virtually 








ceased since that time, and that the little coterie of Pacificists 
has been silent and impotent because the nation has set its 
mind on removing the German menace once for all. Germany 
has now been subjected to a similar trial, and has proved 
herself as ignoble in defeat as she was in victory. From the 
Emperor downwards, the rulers of Germany have begun to 
make excuses. Jn March they were going to crush the Allied 
Armies and impose a Russian peace on the West. In Sept- 
ember they announce that they did not want war, that they 
fought only to protect Germany from an invasion planned 
by the Allies before 1914, and that their object is now merely 
*\a victorious defence to a finish,” in the phrase of the Chief 
of Staff, General Freytag von Loringhoven. The Emperor 
has described the war as one “ brought upon the world by 
the machinations of the Entente, and continued by them in 
criminal madness, in spite of the recognized unattainable 
nature of their aims of domination.” The Crown Prince, 


the greatest fire-eater of them all, who has repeatedly | 


extolled war as the one thing worth living for, has 


diformed the newspapers that he disapproved of aggressive | 


® ilitarism. Marshal von Hindenburg, in a manifesto full 
of unconscious humour, has declared that the German people’s 
will to conquer is being weakened by Allied propaganda, in the 
shape of leaflets dropped from aeroplanes and balloons or reports 
in neutral newspapers. As for the German Press, it has been 
filled with lamentations, not so much over the military reverses 
as over the spread of doubt and discontent among the civil 
population. The Germans have been fed on victories from 
the outset of the war. They have never been told of their 
defeats. The German General Staff has maintained even 
through the past eight weeks its habit of representing every 
retreat as a success, and every Allied advance as a costly 
failure. But liars are a'ways found out sooner or later, and 


it is now apparent that the Germans no longer believe their | 


official bulletins. Marshal von Hindenburg regards it as a 
* weakness” that the Allied bulletins and the speeches of 
Allied statesmen are allowed to appear in German newspapers, 
thus enabling “ the enemy's poison to find an entrance among 
us.” He admits, therefore, that some Germans at any rate 
have begun to attach more importance to the statements of 
Marshal Foch and Sir Douglas Haig than to those of Main 
Headquarters. The cries of distress in the German newspapers 
confirm this view. One of the leading Pan-German writers, 
Herr Bacmeister, says bluntly that “ things are not easy for 
the German people in their fight for the maintenance of the 
necessary moral,” inasmuch as “ England's economic war 
has produced conditions in Germany which are difficult to 
bear, and which can hardly be borne at all in a state of depres- 
sion.”” The Germans are beginning to awake from their dreams 
of world-conquest and world-plunder, and they do not like 
the prospect of poverty and humiliation which lies before them. 


It would, however, be a fatal mistake to suppose that 
Germany has weakened in her purpose as the result of her 
severe defeats in France. Germany is controlled absolutely 
by a military despotism, whose policy is unaffected by Reichs- 
tag resolutions, political speeches, or newspaper articles. 
We must always judge that despotism by its acts and not 
by its words. The German statesmen whose speeches impress 
a few gullible people outside Germany have no power apart 
from the Emperor, the General Staff, and the Junker caste. 
They are little better than marionettes ;. the military chiefs 
pull the strings and make the puppets dance to their tune. 
This truth was illustrated once for all at Brest-Litovsk, 
where Herr von Kiihlmann and Count Czernin professed a 
desire for peace without annexations or indemnities until the 
German General Staff was ready to strike anew and impose 
the harsh terms upon which it had determined long before. 
Some credulous folk, including even our Prime Minister, 
have credited Herr von Kiihlmann and Count Czernin with 
good intentions; but they were merely playing the parts 
assigned to them in advance so as to deceive the Russians 
and the Western Allies. We must bear this in mind when- 
ever any German or Austrian statesman seems to profess 
liberal sentiments. Count Czernin and his successor at the 
Vienna Foreign Office, Count Burian, have lately discoursed 
on the virtues of a League of Nations and on the need for a 
peace by agreement, in the most mellifluous accents. But 
Count Czernin last spring spoke as arrogantly as any Prussian 
Junker when he thought that the “ Kaiser battle” was going 
to bring a decisive victory. The leopard does not change his 
spots. These enemy statesmen vary their style according 


to circumstances, and according to the orders which they 
receive, but the real German governing caste is immutable in 
Much is being said in Germany just 
Count von Hertling, 


its pride and evil will. 
now about a fresh change in the Ministry. 
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it is rumoured, will give place to Dr. Solf, the Colonial Seere. 
tary, whose office has become a sinecure, and Herr Erzberger 
the Roman Catholic party leader, and Herr Scheidemann, th, 
Socialist leader, are to become Ministers. Those who put 
these rumours about seem to think that the Allies will interpret 
such appointments as a sign that the German Government 
desire to work with the Reichstag majority for a peace by 
negotiation, without annexations or indemnities. If that js 
the suggestion, it will fail. It should be well known by thig 
time that German Ministerial changes mean nothing. © Plys 
¢a change, plus c'est la méme chose. The Emperor, the Generg| 
Staff, and the Junker caste, as we have said, are the sole 
rulers of Germany, and until they are unseated and discredite 
in the eyes of their subjects we can never trust a German 
Government. Since the war began we have seen several 
Chancellors and Foreign Secretaries come and go in Berlin, 
but none of them has differed in any material respect: from 
those who preceded or followed him. Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg had more tact than Herr Michaelis, while Count yon 
Hertling, through his Roman Catholic connexions, hag 
managed the Reichstag debating society somewhat mor 
successfully than either of his predecessors. But the policy 
imposed on these men has never varied in its aim. The 
German ruling class still seeks to dominate Europe and the 
world, if not by winning a decisive military victory in the 
West, then by dividing the Allies and making an inconclusive 
peace which would leave Germany free to develop the man- 
power and the resources of Russia and to prepare for the 
next war. Fortunately the Allies, and America above all, 
are not to be duped by the hypocrisy of Berlin. 

The real temper of those who govern the docile Germans 
is illustrated somewhat opportunely in the case of the Prussian 
Franchise Bill. Last year the German Emperor pledged 
his word to his people in Prussia that they should have 
universal suffrage for the Prussian Landtag, just as they 
have for the Reichstag. The Bill was duly introduced, but 
in the Prussian Lower House it encountered violent opposition, 
and was transformed by amendments into a measure which 
is scarcely less reactionary than the present system. The 
Chancellor threatened to dissolve the House if the original 
Bill was not passed, but the House disregarded the threat 
and completed its work of destruction. Now that the Bill 
has reached the Upper House, Count von Hertling has warned 
the Prussian nobles that universal suffrage must be granted, 
because it is a question of “ assuring the existence of the 
Crown and the dynasty.” The Emperor, as King of Prussia, 
had promised it, and the promise must be fulfilled. It was 
possible, said the Chancellor, at this time “to realize the 
reform under such conditions as to avoid the extreme 
radicalization of our political life,’ but it was uncertain 
whether it would be possible at a later stage —that is, when 
the armies were demobilized and the survivors of the war 
began to ask awkward questions. No graver warning coull 
be addressed by a Minister to the laclem who control the 
Landtag by means of what Prince Bismarck described as 
the worst electoral system in the world. Yet we venture 
to predict that the warning will be disregarded, because 
the Junker caste is infinitely more powerful than the 
Chancellor. The Emperor may propose, but the Junkers 
dispose. He cannot afford to break with them, since they 
have all the highest posts in the Army and the Civil Service 
and form the main bulwark of the despotic system. He 
has sought to counterbalance the Junker influence by 
encouraging the class of great manufacturers and shipowners, 
but these men do not command such a following as the 
Prussian landowners, with their semi-feudal privileges, caa 
claim. When the Emperor has to decide between offending 
the Junkers and breaking a promise to his people, he will 
undoubtedly give way to the Junkers and let the Prussian 
franchise remain as it is. No doubt even the reform urged 
by Count von Hertling would make little real difference i 
Prussia, since the Landtag, like the Reichstag, is unable to 
exercise any control over the Government. But the German 
ruling class is so bitterly opposed to democracy in our sensé 
that it will not yield even on a point of form. We need to 
realize these elementary facts about Germany before we 
can appreciate at their real value any direct or indirect peace 
offers that she may make. Germany has an apparently 
democratic form of government, and many foreigners are 
led to believe that her Parliaments have some influence 
and that her Ministers really direct affairs. But the 
democratic form is a sham, faintly veiling the autocrat and 
his advisers behind. The Allies have to deal with the real 
rulers of Germany firmly and finally. They are the maa 
obstacle to the conclusion of a secure peace. 
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THE COAL PROBLEM. 


N spite of the numerous advertisements issued by the 
l Coal Controller, it is doubtful whether the general 
public yet appreciates the gravity of the Coal Problem. 
Indeed, it is more than probable that into the majority of 
the poorer households, at any rate, no idea of the necessity 
for coal economy has yet penetrated. 
in grasping the seriousness of the problem is due to the 
suddenness with which it has been revealed to the country 
by the Government. 
Lloyd George assured the House of Commons that he was 
convinced, “after careful thought,” that 
thousand men could be called up from the coal-mines “ with- 
out endangering the essential output of coal.” 
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than half the lights, probably three-quarters, could be cut 
off without excessive inconvenience to the public. Indeed, 
it would probably be an actual advantage to the wayfarer 
if there were a less glaring contrast between the brilliancy of 
the tubes and the obscurity of the streets. These points are 
so obvious that one cannot help expressing surprise that the 
Coal Controller, who is furnished at the country’s expense 
with a large staff for the express purpose of dealing with the 


| Whole Coal Problem, should continue to ignore such important 


Only as recently as April last Mr. | 


opportunities for economy. 
Coming to purely domestic consumption, an obvious economy 


| is to diminish the amount of coal used for cooking by 


another fifty | 


Since that date | 


apparently only twenty-five thousand additional men have | 
been called up from the mines, and suddenly the country | 
is told that a coal famine of the most serious character is | 


pending. Evidently there was some miscalculation at the 
time of Mr. Lloyd George’s statement. We may go further, 
and suggest that if eighteen months ago the Government 
had listened to their military advisers, and taken steps to 
put more men in training for the Army, the panic pressure 
in the spring would never have occurred, and the general 
economic situation as well as the military situation would 
have been far better. 


been necessary from the military point of view if the Govern- 
ment had imposed Conscription on Ireland. 

However, we have to deal with the situation as it stands. 
In view of the dearth of man-power, it seems clear that we 
cannot greatly increase the output of coal, though it is to be 
hoped that there will be some small improvement when the 
effects of the influenza epidemic have passed away. Doubt- 
less also some improvement in output, and also increased 
economy in working, could be secured if the Government 
would suspend the Miners’ Eight Hours Act. There is a 
provision in the Act itself for its suspension in time of war. 
Apart from these points, our main hope must lie in economizing 
consumption, and it is upon the people of this country that 
the moral obligation to practise economy primarily rests. 
However uncomfortable our position here may be during 
the coming winter, it will be immensely better than that 
of our Allies, especially than that of the Italians. 
Northern Italy the winters are bitterly cold, and 
consumption of some fuel is almost imperative if 
peuple are to be kept alive. 


the 
the 


It is also necessary to state bluntly | 
that the extensive calling up of coal-miners would not have | 





having meals at public restaurants or at the new National 
Kitchens. This is clearly not always possible, and the 
economy would be much more in the coal than in the food. 
Probably, however,»there are many cases where friends or 
neighbours could make an arrangement with one another to 
dine together so as to diminish the consumption of coal for 
cooking. The idea is, at any rate, worth suggesting. Further 
than this, with just a little self-sacrifice, people can put up 
with rooms at a slightly lower temperature than they have 
been in the habit of requiring when coal was plentiful. Also by 
attention to detail in stoking the fire quite an appreciable 
amount of coal can be saved in the course of a week or a 
month. There remains the further problem of the use of gas 
instead of coal both for cooking and for heating rooms. As 
regards cooking, there is little doubt that gas properly used 
is more economical than coal. In this connexion it may be 
mentioned that a very great economy in the consumption of 
gas for cooking can be secured at an insignificant outlay by 
placing a sheet of thin iron with a few holes drilled through it 
over the whole of the top of the gas-cooker. It will then be 
found that one gas-ring will do the work of several, the 
heat being spread through the sheet-iron to three or four 
saucepans at once. When we come to the question of heating 
rooms, experience shows that, however careful the householder 
may be in turning out the gas when the room is not being used, 


| it is considerably more expensive to heat with gas than with 


| the day. 


In | 


Apparently the supply of | 


the traditional fuel of the country, charcoal, has been cut | 
down by the requirements of munition factories, while | 


the supply of petroleum, which in recent years had supple- 


mented charcoal, has certainly been greatly reduced by | 


shipping difficulties. No coal can be obtained in Italy 


from France, so that both for domestic purposes and for | 


to 


manufacturing purposes the Italians have come 
1 That 


dependent on the supply of English or Welsh coal. 


be | 


supply has already been so greatly reduced that the price | 


has risen to a terrific figure. 


The French, too, are suffering | 


very greatly from a shortage of coal, and though British | 


troops are now in the neighbourhood of Lens, one of the 
greatest centres of the French coal industry, it is useless 
to hope that any appreciable quantity of coal will be obtained 
from that area during the coming winter. 
us, for the sake of our Allies and for the sake of our own 
munition factories, that the obligation of economy in the 


coal a room which is required throughout the greater part of 
From the monetary point of view the gas-heating 
of rooms in place of coal-heating is only economical where 
the heat required only for an hour or two in the 
day. 

This last fact raises a very interesting economic puzzle. 
There is no question that a far greater aggregate value can 
be obtained from coal by first distilling it in gasworks, and 
then burning the gas, than by burning the coal direct. Yet 
if the householder, for the sake of securing this national 
economy in the most valuable raw material with which Nature 
has endowed Great Britain, burns gas all through the day 
instead of coal, he will find himself considerably out of pocket. 
Does this mean that the necessary cost involved in distifling 
the coal and conveying the gas by pipes is so great as more 
than to counterbalance the economy in material ! Or does it 
mean that the gas companies charge an unduly high percentage 
of the cost of distilling coal to the consumer of gas and an 
unduly low percentage to the selling-price of the by-products ! 
There is some reason to believe that the latter hypothesis has 
not vet been sufficiently taken into account. It must be 
remembered that the gas companies when they started their 


1s 


| industry about a hundred years ago had no object in vaew 


Therefore it is on } 


except to get gas and sell it at a paying price. For many 


| decades the refuse from gasworks was looked upon as a waste 


consumption of coal for heating and lighting purposes directly | 


rests. 

Before dealing with the problem as it presents itself to the 
individual householder, it is of the utmost importance to lay 
stress upon the fact that sufficient economy has not yet been 
secured in public or quasi-public lighting. 
many of the street lamps have been turned out—in some 


It is true that | 


districts one might almost perhaps say too many; but it is | 


also true that a large number of high-candle-power lamps are 


still employed in many streets, and carefully obscured to | 


prevent them giving out too much light—a curious case of 
sheer inexcusable waste. Wherever a light has to be obscured, 
a smaller-candle-power lamp should be employed, for the 


transmission of electric energy is so near to perfection that | 


practically every single candle-power used means a propor- 
tionate consumption of coal. Some of these large lamps, of 
which hundreds are to be found in London and in the suburbs, 
consume about twenty tons of coal per annum each. There 
is equal waste of light going on in the tubes and other under- 
ground railways. ‘The lifts, the platforms, the trains them- 
selves, are all needlessly over-illuminated. 


| 


product, and contractors were paid to carry it away and 
dump it down anywhere. That experience has probably 
fixed in the minds of all gas companies the conception that 
the price charged to the coasumer of gas must be looked 
upon as the prime source of revenue to meet the expenses of 
the company. The question now to be considered is whether 
this attitude ought not to be reversed, and whether the gas 
companies should not look to the sale of by-products as a 
principal source of revenue, and should therefore sell gas at a 
relatively low price in order to stimulate consumption. The 
matter is one of immediate urgency, and as the Government 
now apparently have the power to control the price of every- 
thing, it may be suggested that there should be a complete 
revision of the price of gas as compared with the prices of 
other products of coal distillation. The only other alternative 
is for the State to impose a heavy tax upon coal burnt crudely 
in domestic grates, and this is a proposition which would 
certainly be resisted by the majority of poorer householders, 
and therefore may be regarded at the present time as politically 
out of the question. There remains the possibility of treating 
coke in such a way as to render it a more attractive fuel. 


Certainly more | The renewed production of a fuel made by distilling coal at a 
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comparatively low temperature would effect a far-reaching 
economy in coal consumption, while at the same time ridding 
our towns of the smoke nuisance. 








THE BRITISH SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS EXHIBITION. 


HE British Science Guild is an organization formed in 1905 

to promote and extend scientific education and the applica- 

tion of scientific principles to industrial and general purposes. 

Hitherto the Guild has promoted the object of its existence by 

means of Committees appointed to study and report on various 

matters affecting British industry. It organized the British 

Scientific Products Exhibition, as an object-lesson of what can 

be achieved by the combination of science and industry. This 

Exhibition was held at King’s College from August 12th to 
September 7th, and, to quote from the Catalogue, 

“The chief purpose is to make clear the value of applying the 

results of scientific research to the Arts and industries ; and, further, 
to display to the public how much has been successfully achieved 
in this regard, since the advent of the war, in the production of 
articles of prime importance, not only for the home but also for 
foreign markets, hitherto manufactured in, or imported from, 
other countries.” 
Although the Exhibition is over, its importance remains. 
The notices on the stands explained the Exhibition more clearly ; 
exhibit after exhibit bore the legend—‘This . . . hitherto made 
only in Germany, is now produced in our factory.” Every one 
is familiar with the struggle to replace the optical glass and dye- 
stuffs which formerly had been imported from Germany, and 
every one has learnt by their disappearance from the shops that a 
number of articles which were part of his daily needs came from 
Germany only; but few can have realized the extent to which 
this country depended on Germany for supplies of every description 
and for every industry. The Exhibition brought it home to one 
with great force. It showed that almost every industry, including 
those industries which are regarded as pre-eminently British, 
has depended on Germany for the provision of one or more essential 
constituents or articles. Where Germany had not acquired the 
industry itself, she had acquired the key to it. 

Without entering into technical details, a few examples of these 
keys to our industries may be of interest. There are about eight 
hundred factories in Great Britain engaged in the hosiery and 
knitting industry, and requiring some fifty million hosiery needles 
a year. Ninety per cent. of these needles were made in Germany, 
and after the outbreak of war thousands of machines and operatives 
were idle for lack of needles. The hosiery needle, unlike the sewing 
needle, is a complex article and difficult to manufacture, and, 
though the British output has increased meny times, German 
finance is still being helped by British purchases of needles. Nearly 
every industry depends directly or indirectly on chemical analysis, 
and the essential to all accurate analysis is a supply of certain 
chemical reagents of a high degree of purity. These were, to a 
large extent, supplied by German factories, but British reagents, 
prepared to standards laid down late in 1914 by the Institute of 
Chemistry and the Society of Public Analysts, are now sold by 
several manufacturers. All engineering works employ for their 
cutting tools a special kind of steel known as high-speed tool steel, 
by which metals can be cut at a far higher speed than by ordinary 
steel. The essential constituent of this steel—the metal tungsten— 
was entirely a German product, although the British Empire 
possesses ample quantities of the raw material. The supply of 
high-speed steel has never equalled the demand, but the initiative 
of the Sheffield tool-steel makers in starting a company for the 
manufacture of tungsten has avoided any serious shortage. 

Many more examples of German keys to British industries could 
be quoted from the exhibits, while the final products which now are 
British and formerly were German run into hundreds, if not 
thousands. In most cases the Germans have been first in the 
field, and have remained in possession; in many cases, however, 
we have been the first, and have failed to take advantage of the 
fact. We were the first to make aniline dyes and the first 
to study optical glass, but we lost both industries. It is true that 
we have now regained them, and almost all those industries that 
find an outlet in the endless ramifications of war needs; but it 
must be remembered that we have regained them under the present 
abnormal conditions, with no competition, with the demand always 
exceeding the supply, and with prices fixed by ourselves. It 
does not follow that we shall hold our gains when the war is over. 
In fact, it is certain that, were pre-war conditions to return, many 
of the resuscitated industries would rapidly die. 

What has been the reason of our failure to compete with Germany 
in an. ever-growing list of manufactures? The manufacturer 
replies that it is because Germany dumps. because the German 








manufacturer receives State subsidies, because Great Britain has no 
tariff. The man of science replies that it is because our boys 
are given a classical instead of a scientific education, because 
our Government give no encouragement to science, because our 
manufacturers are ignorant of science themselves and ignorant 
of its value in others. Every reply has, perhaps, a little truth in it ; 
no reply, except in reference to some particular case, has much 
truth in it. Take the case of the magneto, the small electrical 
machine which is a part of every motor-car and of every aeroplane. 
The German Bosch magneto was pre-eminent before the war. 
It was not dumped; it was an expensive magneto, and there js 
no reason to suppose that it was subsidized. Its magnets were 
rather better than those of other magnetos, and here scientific 
research must have played some part, but, generally, it acquired 
its position because it was of first-class design, of first-class materials, 
and of first-class workmanship. Now magnetos better than the 
Bosch are produced in this country, showing that our scientific 
and technical ability is not at fault. The whole Exhibition, in 
fact, was a striking testimony to our ability to equal and surpass 
the German in scientific and technical work—under war conditions, 
The history of our munitions development shows the same; 
wherever there has been scope for technical work we have kept 
well ahead. 

Why then do we fail under commercial conditions? There 
is probably no simple reason, but the explanation may lie in this, 
that the British manufacturer is an isolated individual, dependent 
on himself for everything, for finance, for scientific research, for 
technical improvements, for selling organization, for knowledge 
of foreign markets, while the German manufacturer is part of a 
system designed to help him in every step he takes. For finance 
he has his industrial bank ; for selling his wares he has his selling 
Verband, whose business it is to supply the specialized knowledge 
he wants; for technical matters he has his manufacturers’ Verband 
to keep him up to date and support him in any move which may 
further the interests of the industry. 

There were indications in the Exhibition that the British manu- 
facturer is beginning to strengthen his position by combination 
of interests. Magnetos now are made by an Association of nine 
firms ; chemical and other glass and porcelain apparatus is made 
by four Associations, each comprising a number of firms; and a 
few other groups of firms appeared as exhibitors. Another step 
in advance is the formation of Research Associations under the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Associations 
which are exempt from Income and Excess Profits Taxes and are 
qualified to receive grants from the funds at the disposal of the 
Department. Three such Associations, the British Photographic 
Research Association, the British Scientific Instrument Research 
Association, and the British Wool Research Association, have already 
been formed, and twenty-seven others are in process of formation. 

There remains the attitude of the manufacturer towards the man 
of science. There has been a tendency for the man who prides 
himself on being what he calls a ‘‘ practical man” to regard with 
some contempt the man who has spent his time in the laboratory 
and, from his training, cannot have the same outlook. It is part 
of the work of the British Science Guild to change this attitude, 
and promote such co-operation between the “ practical man” 
and the scientific man that industry may benefit by every result 
of scientific research, while scientific education and work are 
furthered by the support of the industrial world. 

The Exhibition of Scientific Products, while it was an exhibition of 
British inaction in the past, was also an exhibition of the magnificent 
effort of which the country has proved itself capable under the 
driving-foroe of necessity. The very fact that this Exhibition has 
been held and has proved a striking success is a hopeful sign that, 
when necessity no longer drives, a vigorous enterprise and initiative 
will take its place. G. H. B. 





THE ROYAL CORPS. 

ss EATHERNECK,” “ Jolly,” ‘“‘ Turkey,” call him what 

you will, he’s a member of the finest Corps in the world. 
I know that this general statement sounds like a newly engaged 
young lady writing to a girl friend and describing her fiancé’s 
regiment; but after serving for some years with detachments 
of Red and Blue Marines one feels like making a statement of 
this kind. The first thing that strikes one in one’s acquaintance 
with them is their esprit de corps. The youngest Marine knows 
the history of his Corps from A to Z; he’s full of regimental 
pride, and what’s more, he is ready to defend his history and 
his pride by force of arms, whether it is in a public-house argument 
or a national one in Gallipoli or on any other front. They've 
got no advertising manager, and it will come as a bit of a surprise 
to people when they hear, after the war, whet the Corps has 
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done and where it has been. _ Evidence of this is the fact that 
the other day, when the nation’s thanks were being handed out 
to the fighting men, our rulers forgot to mention the Royal Corps. 
Never mind! It won’t worry the Corps; they’re used to it; 
and they go on keeping up their great traditions in the North 
Sea and on every available front. I’m not a member of the 
Corps. I’m just an outsider who has lived with them, and it 
js from that humble standpoint that I speak. 

I am not going to give a history of the Corps; that has been 
given many times, and you'll certainly find it in one of the books 
on your shelves, It’s the inside life of the Corps on sea service 
that I’m interested in. 

Captain Bairnsfather has given us an “Ole Bill” who has 
become a household word; but, with certain reservations, that 
character might have been taken from an old three-badge Marine. 
There is a type running through the Corps that is quite 
unmistakable. Its marks are: walrus moustache, thickish figure, 
slow movement, and a wonderful sound common-sense tinged 
with a pungent humour. The type of the Marine humour was 
very well illustrated a few weeks back in a yarn which is going 
the round of the Service. As every one knows, some of our 
most sporting Admirals without employment have become Captains 
R.N.R. so as not to be out of the scrap, and may be seen, in 
command of patrol yachts and other ships, wearing the twisted 
stripes of the Reserve. One of these sportsmen came into a 
certain port with his yacht, and wished to see the Senior Naval 
Gfiicer, a Captain R.N. He called at his office and was received 
by an old three-badge Marine, messenger and general factotum 
to the §.N.O. This worthy, having put the whilom Admiral 
in the waiting-room, leisuyely announced to the S.N.O., who 
was very busy, that an R.N.R. officer wished to see him. He 
then went back and watched that same R.N.R. getting more 
and more restless. (We do not, as a rule, keep Admirals waiting 
overmuch in this Service.) After a bit the fuming and blowing 
of his guest seem to have impressed him, and he returned to the 
S.N.O., and, standing in front of his table, solemnly got this 
remark off his chest: ‘If you please, Sir, would yer see that 
there R.N.R., as I surmises ’e’s one of them disrated Admirals !”’ 

The Marine has a discipline entirely his own, a salute of his 
own, and a corporate life on board totally different from the 
Seaman’s. His outlook on life, too, is essentially different. The 
Bluejacket is caught much younger than he is, and started his 
‘spun-yarn ’’ existence perhaps five years before his mate of 
the Royal Corps. The result of this is that the Marine looks on 
ship life from the viewpoint of shoregoer-become-sailor, while 
the Blue looks at it from the viewpoint of always-a-sailor. Again, 
the Marine has at his back the Marine Barracks of Chatham, 
Stonehouse, Portsmouth, and Eastney, which are to him in some 
vege way his real abiding-place whence he is lent to a ship, while 
to a Bluejacket his barracks at the’ various ports are nothing 
in his life at all, and the ship is his only real Service home. After 
reading a very well-known Marine Officer’s stories on the Marine 
afloat, one may be just a little inclined to think that there is 
souie ill-feeling between the Marine and the Seaman, but | think 
this is much more apparent than real. It certainly is true that, 
when a Marine chums up with another rating than his own, it 
is generally with a Stoker in preference to a Seaman. But this 
is quite explicable, as the Stoker joins the Service later than the 
Seaman, and therefore has more in common with the Marine in 
his outlook on life. It is surprising, in a way, that there is such 
perfect amity between Marines and Seamen when one remembers 
that there are two things on board which are perpetual historical 
reminders of a time when the Royal Corps and the Seaman did 
not see eye to eye. Since the days of the Mutiny at the Nore 
the Marine keeps his rifle in his mess, while the Ship’s Company's 
rifes are kept in racks in the Officers’ Quarters; also the Marines’ 
mess is still placed between the Captain’s Quarters and the Ship’s 
Company. 

It is perhaps because of this traditional trustworthiness that 
the Marine has become the Ward-Room servant, or ‘* Fiunkey ”’ 
In his position there he is brought 
He sees them in their 


‘ 


as the Blue loves to call him. 
into very close touch with the officers. 
leisure time with the armour-plate of disciplinary reserve taken 


off, he hears them discussing things in general or regging one 
another, yet very little of their conversation or peculiarities 


is taken forrard to the Ship’s Company. The average Naval 
Officer has a chance of getting to know (in every commission) 
at any rate one Marine better than he knows any man on boerd, 
and that Marine is his servant. For solid devotion and loyalty 
give me a Marine He is father, nurse, 
housemaid to his master, and he forms a tie in the two or three 
rs of the commission that is hard to break, for ninety-nine 


servant. seamstress, 


yea 








immediate reorganization. 


out of every hundred Naval Officers sympathize with and enter 
into their servants’ affairs with that understanding which I think 
one finds more of on board ship than in any other walk of life, 
and long may this state of things last! You get used to seeing 
your Marine (that old grey-haired three-badge man) about in 
your cabin. One day (he’s only just come off duty at his gun) 
you find him laboriously mending your underclothes, and there 
is a suggestion of the elderly family nurse in his voice when he 
says: “ All these ’ere want a refit, Sir, and you'd best be asking 
Mrs. K to send some more along, and your py-jamers is 
wusser.” When Mrs, K , at very few and far intervals, 
gets on board he envelops her with his paternal kindness. 

I remember well my last sportsman, Lukes, interviewing my 
Missus. He inquired after our progeny seriatim with a wealth 
of detailed question. I could not hear all the questions, but I 
noticed that my Missus was decidedly red when he had finished ; 
but it was nothing to her colour when he began to describe the 
health of his own family, and his own hopes. I left him taking 
my wife through my wardrobe from collar-studs to cholera-belts, 
and his childlike pleasure when she complimented him on his 
mending was fine. One of my messmates on that same commission 
had a Marine servant, one of the best and hardest working of 
men, but with one bad fault—he went on the bend every now 
and again. He was always a bit ashamed afterwards, and his 
method of expressing his sorrow to Guns was sublimely simple. 
He used to add an ornament (7?) to the cabin! One day it would 
be a hideous china dog put on one of the shelves, another day 
a vase like unto nothing on earth, and after getting Guns out 
of his bunk in the morning he wou!d say with a disarming smile, 
which had saved him in many a tight corner: ‘‘’Ow do yer like 
that dawg, Sir? I thought that corner looked a bit empty-like.” 
Where he got his presents from no one knew; but, early in the 
morning though it was, Guns was always so consumed with the 
humour of the whole thing that he never could get in his moral 
lesson. Guns’ servant only struck one bad snag in these efiorts, 
and that was after an unusually brilliant bend, when he brought 
a highly coloured picture-posteard of a far from respectable- 
looking lady and leant it jauntily up against the photograph 
of Guns’ fiancée. I heard something of what Guns said that 
morning, though there were two bulkheads between us. 

Well, I seem to have strayed off the mark. I set out to draw 
a picture of the Marine’s part in ship life, and instead I have 
drifted into a series of personal memories, but it is those memories 
that go to make up the love and admiration I have for the Royal 
Corps. To talk in cold, hard fact and precise description is to 
lose the spirit of the Marine, half soldier, half yachtsman, as 
Punch’s picture so well described him. BIsH. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——<>_—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) Gunite 

THE WOUMAN’S SENIOR 
[To tHe Epiror OF THE 


WAR SERVICE. 
‘* Spectator.'’] 


Sir,—In your issue of last week you ask: ‘‘ 1s there avy real danger 
that an actual shortage of workers in auxiliary hospitals may 
arise ?”’ The shortage, not only for auxiliary hospitals in 


England, but also for military hospitals in France, is officially 
acknowledged. The organ of the British Red Cross Society, The 
Red Cross, stated, in Apri! last, that ‘‘ two new hospitals in l’rance 
could not be opened owing to the lack of V.A.D. personnel”; and, 
in the June number, it announced that the “ difficulty ot 
supplying members to auxiliary hospitals ’’ is increasing. 

As you say, a shortage of service for the wounded and sick of ou 
: disgrace. It is a disgrace that calls for 
I use the word “ reorganization ”’ 
advisedly, for I do not believe that the present position is due to 
callousness on the part of Englishwomen. It is, admittedly, due 
to four years’ neglect in organization. ‘The Auxiliary Nursing 


18 
” 


Army is a national 


| Service for the Army in England is now in the same state as was 


| breakdown in 





the production of munitions before the disasters of 1915, the man 
power of the Army before the shortage of 1916, and the production 
of food before the threatened scarcity of 1917. By prompt 
organization, and brilliant advertising, the Government created 
Auxiliary Women’s Services for Munitions, for the Army, for the 
Navy, and for Food Production; and, in so doing, constructed a 
second line of defence safeguarding England and her Allies, in a 
great measure, from defeat. Is the Government waiting for a 
the of our sick and before 
organizing an Auxiliary Women’s Service to meet the needs of the 
military and auxiliary hospitals ? Under the present chaotic 
conditions those needs will certainly increase. The women now 
serving the sick and wounded, under the British Red Cross 
Society, have no assured opportunity of making the best use oj 


wounded, 


service 
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whatever talents they may possess for the State in these hours of 
her need; they have no pay or allowances sufficient to assure 
themselves from dependence; they have no status as servants of 
the King; they are treated as a side-line, and they know it. 

As scon as the Government creates a Woman’s Auxiliary Army 
Nursing Service, and makes the needs of recruiting for this 
service known as widely as the needs of the W.R.A.F., the 
Q.M.A.A.C., the W-.R.N.S., and the Land Army are known, 
Englishwomen will show that they are well aware that the first 
charge upon them is the charge of the sick and wounded.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. M. G,. 





(To tue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.) 

Sir,—Your article is well timed. Reform is greatly needed. Will 
it be believed that educated and well-bred girls who before the 
war broke out had qualified in First Aid and Home Nursing, who 
made their services available as soon as war broke out, and who 
einee then have done excellent work and had large experience 
in nursing under a “duration” engagement, are to-day con- 
demned to the monotonous work of scrubbing baths and sweeping 
floors ? That is not fair to the girls, who are really being 
penalized for their forethought and patriotism—they would have 
fared much better had they stayed at home in ease and enlisted 
late in the day in some of the new and more favoured Services. 
It is not fair to the nation, which has no resources to waste in 
this way.—I am, Sir, &c., T. D. 


THE MONTAGU 

[To tHe Epiron or tae “ Spectator.'') 
S:r,—l am not surprised that you “ cannot follow Sir Theodore 
Morison in his argument about the revolution or Anglicization of 
Indian thought.” This revolution in thought affects only those 
among the natives of India who have received an English educa- 
tion, and consequently have imbibed English ideas and adopted 
English ideals; but they form such an infinitesimal fraction of the 
vast population of the Indian Empire that their agitation seems 
to me like a storm in a teacup. They number, perhaps, one 
million out of three hundred and fifteen million natives of India, 
and they do not voice the opinion of the masses of their fellow- 
eountrymen, whose views and ideas are derived from Oriental 

sources, and are in direct opposition to their own. 

In India religion is the dominating factor in politics so far as 
the people take any interest in politics at all. The seventy mil- 
lions of Indian Musalmans, to whatever race or Province they 
belong, are moulded by their creed into one political community ; 
their ideal form of government is a theocracy, but, failing that. 
the nearest approach to it is an autocracy; their belief in the 
Divine Right of Kings is as implicit as it was in Europe in the 
Dark Ages. I may here remark that the only natives of India 
who ever expressed to me the slightest interest in foreign politics 
were Musalmans; and their interest was mainly confined to the 
affairs of Muhammadan countries. 1 never met a Hindu who took 
any interest in the world outside of India; and it was only men 
of certain castes, Brahmins and Kshabryas, who took any interest 
in internal politics. Caste divides Hindus into four main classes 
~-priests, warriors, traders, and labourers; and the arts of war 
and government are confined to the second class. But the fact 
that religion dominates the political and social life of the people 
gives the priestly class a large share in the administration of 
affairs. The people seemed to me to prefer the system of govern- 
ment in Non-Regulation Provinces, administered by a Commission 
recruited mostly from military officers, or that of the Native 
States, to the more elaborate and more European system in our 
settled Provinces. One-fourth of the people of India already enjoy 
Home Rule under the rule of their native Princes; and neither 
among these, nor among their fellows in British India, can 1 find 
any desire for a change in the form of government they live 
under, except among English-speaking scribes and law yers.—I am, 
Sir, &., I. H. Tyrrews, Lieut.-General 

Monte Rosa, Chagford, Deron. (Colonel 74th Punjabis). 
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NO PEACE CONFERENCE: THE BOYCOTT. 
(To tHe Eprtor or THe “ Spectator.”’) 

“in,—Your correspondent ‘‘ E. M. V.” ignores the fact that the 
British blockade of Germany did not apply to food for the elvil 
population till the German Government issued a corn-requisition- 
ing order which stultified the distinction as to destination pre- 
scribed by the Declaration of London. Before that happened the 
Germans had given initiatory examples of all their subsequent 
outrages, and had sunk food cargoes consigned to the United 
Kingdom, as in the case ef the ‘ William P. Fry.’ The whole 
population of Germany had acquiesced tacitly or overtly in those 
acts and in the Belgian events. The same spirit appeared when 
the crimes against disarmed Russia produced no practical protest 
in Germany. The disciples of Frederick the Great and Bismarck 
will not be conciliated by mansuetude any more than they were 
placated by British Free Trade before the war.—I am, Sir, &c., 





19 Queen's Road, Beecles. G. Bercnerr. 
SWITZERLAND AND PRESIDENT WILSON. 


. (To tue Eprror or THe “‘ Sprecrator.’’} 
Sir,—Papers reach Switzerland at long intervals oniy, and heli- 


day the elaborate, and on the whole very sound, article entitled 
“The Freie Zeitung—A Democratic Organ,” in your issue of 
June 15th. Unluckily for the author, “‘H. B.,” though he wrote 
as far back as the earlier part of June, he seems to have had 
even then but little justification for writing the following lines :— 
“Switzerland, had she been true to her Constitution, should have 
received his [President Wilson’s] propositions with jubilation— 
but the great hour came and went in vain.” 
I am not raising here a question as to the merits of President 
Wilson’s propositions, but simply whether they were, or were not, 
received in Switzerland with jubilation. I shall attempt to prove 
that they were received, not with jubilation—neither the word 
nor the thing corresponds to the staid and solid Swiss character— 
but that they received the highest measure of public and private 
approval, so far as my experience goes, and that of the Americans 
who have brought that unfortunate passage under my notice. 
President Wilson made two ‘ propositions” to Switzerland. 
One, a general proposition, was contained in his speeches and 
Messages. Another, a particular one, was a call to neutrals to 
join issue with Germany in war. Switzerland could not possibly 
have accepted the latter suggestion witheut breaking faith with 
the whole of Europe, and without upsetting its own internal 
Constitution. President Wilson made this suggestion in error 
and corrected his mistake soon after, when he added the United 
States’s guarantee to that of all the European guarantors of 
Swiss neutrality. All this took place long before your contributor 
wrote. 
As for the reception given to President Wilson's propositions, 
as made known through his addresses, Messages, and published 
Notes, I need only make a few specific points against your con- 
tributor, as they are pretty clear evidence of general approval. 
(1) The Church of Geneva took the lead in sending to the President 
an official and public acknowledgment of the genuine Puritan 
spirit which the Swiss Protestants recognized in his political 
doctrine (June, 1917, and later). (2) The Messages of the President 
were translated and published in their entirety. ‘Thousands and 
thousands of copies were read, and grateful thanks expressed to 
the translators. (3) Practically every daily or periodical paper 
reviewed President Wilson’s proposals as well and as muok 
as they ever were reviewed in Britain, and, I should say, with 
fewer reservations, as was to be expected in this-Federal, Demo- 
cratic Republic. (4) A paper, entitled Les Etats Unis d’ Amérique 
et la Confédération Suisse, met with the practically unanimous 
approval of the classes dirigeantes. The work of a Swiss Professor 
addressing the body of lawyers, teachers, medical men, and clergy, 
it was reported by American residents in Switzerland to have won 
“enthusiastic ” approval. (5) The President of the Swiss Con- 
federation for this year (1918), when your contributor’s article 
appeared, had already addressed the Swiss Parliament in the most 
decisive terms in favour of the American President’s proposals 
anent a Society of Nations. It is the only instance in Europe of 
the head of a State Executive having committed his country to 
that extent. (6) There is no sign of an abatement in the keen 
interest of the Swiss in President Wilson's European and world 
policy. In fact, the chorus of approval is resumed and swells 
every day. (7) Lately 500,000 francs were sent officially from 
America as a national gift to the Swiss Red Cross (Swiss Army 
Fund), and another 500,000 (five hundred thousand) francs in 
special relief of the influenza epidemic among the troops, surely 
the sign of a very friendly American feeling with which your 
contributor’s strictures on Switzerland are quite irreconcilable. 
Perhaps he reads only questionable papers. ‘There is absolutely 
no body of Swiss opinion behind them. Only some little dis- 
honest foreign money keeps that nuisance going, as happens else- 
where, I guess.—I am, Sir, &c., F. F. Roger. 
Switzerland, August 27th. 


” 





SOME IRISH STORIES. 
[To tHe Environ or tHE “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir.—I have a free evening and some «tories to tell, and so you are 
going to have them inflicted on you. One incident came to me 
from a friend who hears about such things, and although he 
did not see it himself, he believes in it; to any one who knows 
Ireland it is, at any rate, entirely credible. You may remember 
that when the round-up of the Sinn Feiners took place a detach- 
ment of them were to be sent off from the Wexford district, when 
the populace invaded the railway station, kicked up a shindy, 
and broke the couplings of the train, and prevented the deporta- 
tion until a “ special ’’ was sent down with the military to restore 
The sequel was new to me. There is only a single line 
below Bray, and when the “ special ” arrived it had to be shunted 
until the up and down mail trains were cleared. The military 
were thus left nearly seven hours in Wexford with nothing to do, 
and they naturally went down into the town, where their 
prisoners proceeded to introduce them to their friends, liquor was 
produced, friendliness and conviviality reigned, and the evening 
terminated with an impromptu dance on the station platform, 
after which some of the less strong-headed soldiers might have 
been seen being helped into the train by their prisoners with 
whom, in all good comradeship, they eventually arrived in 


order. 





cays have intervened. So you may excuse my noticing only this 


Dublin, 








September 14, 1918., 


Now I must tell you of the Dublin merchant whom I rang up on 
the telephone and asked if he could see me the following day. 
“Glory be to God, do you never say your prayers? ”’ was the 
answer that fell upon my astonished ears. I said I did—some- 
times, and ventured mildly to inquire why the question was put. 
“Don’t you know to-morrow’s the Curragh races?” And yet 
people tell me there is some prospect of war in Central Europe. 

I was told a Babu yarn recently which is probably an antique; 
{f so, forgive me. A visitor was being shown over a gaol in Cal- 
cutta, and noticing one particularly sullen-looking convict in a 
cell by himself, asked what was he there for. “ That man, 
Sahib,” said the guide, “is going to be hanged to-morrow for a 
murder; and he is innocent; and that makes him very peevish.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., x tS 





SLAVERY IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
§1r,—In reference to the letter published in your of 
August 3ist, the signatories of the memorial of the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines’ Protection Society were not unmindful of the 
considerations urged by your correspondent Dr. Courtney 
Kenny, but (1) they do not agree that the customs of slavery 
eome under any code of international law; they contend that as 
this country is responsible for the administration of the territory, 
even though only in temporary occupation, its Government 
should refuse recognition of rights of property in human beings. 
(2) As to the desired Proclamation being a breach of the comity 
between the Allied Powers, there have been repeated international 
engagements for many years past among the Great Powers of 
Europe for the suppression of slavery and the protection 
vf the interests of mative races, and no Power could 
tonsistently hold out for the maintenance of rights arising 
out of slave-holding. (3) The signatories do not believe 
that a declaration of the abolition of the legal status 
of slavery would plunge numbers of people into unemploy- 
ment and misery. The demand for labour throughout British, 
and the late territory of German, East Africa is the most 
prominent feature of the economic situation. The practice of 
forcing labour through the chiefs is an inevitable result of the 
system of slave-owning, and the Bishop of Zanzibar in his recent 
pamphlet, The Black Slaves of Prussia, shows how this practice, 
which he describes as “a splendid system of slavery,” was regu- 
lurly carried on privately, and even officially. We hold that the 
reward of his work should go to the labourer and not to his 
owner.—I am, Sir, &e., Travers Buxton. 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 
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THE PEAT-FIELDS OF IRELAND. 
(To rue Epiror or tue ‘ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—Referring to your remarks on this subject in ‘‘ News of the 

Week” in your last issue, you and your readers will be interested 

to learn that I am instructed by the Water Power Committee of 

the Board of Trade, of which Sir John Snell is Chairman, to 

examine and report upon the question of the available water- 

power in Ireland, and that the possibility of its application to the 

production of peat-fuel will not be lost sight of.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Vacx Granam. 

5 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. 





THE LACK OF COAL. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.'’] 

Sir,—The announcements of the Coal Mines Department of the 
Board of Trade conform to the as-it-was-told-in-the-nursery style 
deemed fitting by our bureaucracies for their intimations to the 
public. That enclosed makes the bold claim that the taking of 
seventy-five thousand coal miners for the Army was largely the 
cause of our present splendid victories in France, and that these 
miners saved the situation. Think of it! Seventy-five thousand 
recruits made all the: difference, and yet, according to Mr. De 
Valera, there are at least half-a-million able-bodied shirkers in 
Ireland. Though we must send our miners away, and in conse- 
quence stint ourselves of coal as never before, we must still 
supply it to the Irish. In view of this, a recent advertisement of 
a furnished house in Mayo to let for the winter, with “ unlimited 
firing free,’”’ makes rather exasperating reading. Although the 
fuel offered might turn out to be peat or wood, yet the advertise- 
ment calls attenion to the comfort to be enjoyed in a pampered 
country which has been persistently disgracing itself and shocking 
all decent humanity.—I am, Sir, &., X. 


MR. HAVELOCK WILSON’S APPEAL. 
(To THe Eprror or tue ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The General Election appears to be imminent and patriotic 
Labour must mobilize for the fray. The Bolshie Bosses control 
the Labour Party machinery and political funds. They have 
appealed and are appealing for funds. Patriotic Labour must 
also appeal. The Bolshie Bosses will continue to work and 
intrigue against every patriotic Labour candidate. Our object 
is to support every patriotic Labour candidate, and to prevent 
the return of any Bolshie, Defeatist, or Pacificist candidate, 
whether he belongs to the Labour or any other party. Our 
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campaign of the last three weeks hag convinced us that it is 
necessary to continue our work on a very much larger scale. 
This is a national campaign, and we must have national support 
in order to push it vigorously. I appeal for funds. Time is the 
essence of the contract, and he or she gives twice who gives 
quickly. I know that I shall not appeal in vain.—I am, Sir, &e., 
The Merchant Seamen’s League, J. Havetock Wuson. 
76 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1.° 





HORSES’ RATIONS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘‘ Specraror.”’) 

Sir,—With reference to the letter from “J. M. L. 8.” in your 
issue of August 31st, the only statement that can be made with 
assurance is that at present horses’ rations are insufficient in 
quantity and quality as regulated by the Government, and fre- 
quently even more so in quality by the action of their owners. 
At present things are working in a vicious circle, and have been 
for months past. The insufficiency and inferiority of forage has 
caused horses of about twelve years of age “ to die off like flies,” 
as was stated at a recent Veterinary Congress; this, and the 
shortage of petrol, have caused even a greater burden of work to 
be laid on the survivors, who have succumbed in large numbers; 
hence, the present position is that our horses are being starved 
to death whilst being worked to death. 

Is this state of things remediable, and who is responsible? 
Whilst I was considering how to reply succinctly and clearty to 
those two questions in this letter my telephone bell rang, and 1 
received the facts. A jobmaster with eleven horses tells me that 
they are absolutely starving, and that recently he has had to have 
four killed. When he applies for food he is given an order upon 
some one or other who either does not or will not fulfil his require 
ments. It is useless his going again to the supreme authority, 
which has passed his requisition and has done with it, and he 
himself has no knowledge of the name and address of the official 
who could carry the order out, who appears to be of the ranks of 
the “no one to blame,’’ who are responsible for other war-time 
perils which have occurred to us. He asks for food for his horses 
—and is given a form! 

But although no one can write with authority on this matter, 
no facts or statistics being available, when the exasperating 
muddle in which food distribution as regards human beings was 
allowed to get into before national danger forced the problem 
into a regular system is recalled, can any one doubt what is 
happening when “only a lot of animals” are concerned ? Those 
who, like myself, have had the bitter and exasperating experience 
of the crass stupidity and official obtusaness of Government 
Departments as regards the welfare of animals in normal times, 
can pretty well accurately conjecture what is happening at 
present, when house painters are appointed inspectors of muni 
tions. It is always diflicult to inculcate the lesson that cruelty 
to animals never pays, but it is almost impossible to make the 
authorities at present responsible for our horses realize the faci 
that with the present equine mortality a grave national peril is 
inevitable. When at last this is realiaed a new Government 
Department armed with drastic powers will be appointed to super 
vise the treatment and conditions and to regulate the labour o! 
horses—who will no longer exist. 

My interlocutor over the telephone stated that for months past 
he and members of the Jobmasters’ Association had been endeavour- 
ing to get into touch with the actual responsible official, 
and asked if I knew who he was. I do not. I should imagine he 
was a solitary figure in an immense room in the recesses in one 
of the mammoth hotels acquired by the Government encircled 
by an impenetrable rind of officials. We must wait until after 
the war, when his name will appear as the recipient of the O.B.E. 
for his invaluable services in ensuring an adequate supply of 
horse labour during a period of the gravest national necessity, 
&c.—I am, Sir, &c., Francis A. Cox, Secretary. 

National Equine Defence League, New Southgate, London. 

GRAPE AND BLACKBERRY JAM. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘S. B.” may like to try the enclosed 
recipe for grape and blackberry jam. I think she will be pleased 
with the result.—I am, Sir, &., Mary Spencer. 
Holywell Croft, St. Ives, Hunts. 


“ 





Take as many grapes as possible and place in a receptacle which 
can be stood in a saucepan of boiling water. Keep the water boil- 
ing until the juice is quite drawn out of the fruit, then strain 
through a jelly bag. To the juice add as many blackberries as 
can conveniently be got in—the more the better—and boil in a 
preserving pan until the blackberries are soft and pulpy. Put on 
one side until next day. Then weigh, and return to the preserving 
pan. As soon as quite boiling add sugar in the proportion of 
three-quarters of a pound to each pound of pulp, and keep boiling 
slowly for one and a half to two hours. Turn into jars and cover 
with paper. 

GRAPE JELLY. 
(To THe Epitor or tHE “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I notice a letter signed “S. B.” in the Spectator of August 


31st asking for a receipt for grape jam. We have a vine on our 
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cottage wall, and I always make jelly of the grapes every year. I 
append the receipt.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 

Put grapes in earthen jar and stand in saucepan of water. Boil 
until all juice is out of grapes. Strain off, and add half a pound 
ef sugar to one pint of juice. Boil gently for about six hours to 
reduce quantity to about half. Then try if it jellies by putting a 
little on a plate. If three-quarters of a pound of sugar is used 
to a pint the jelly need not be boiled so long, but it will be very 
eweet. 





A PROUD SWAN. 
{To tue Eprrorn or tHe “ Srectator.’’) 
€ir,—I1 see the question asked by a correspondent in your issue 
of August 3Ist as to whether large broods of cygnets have been 
noticed in England this summer. It may possibly be of some 
interest to say that 1 have myself seen a family of seven cygnets 
this year at Welbeck Abbey, which were hatched on the lake there, 
and were all strong and well-grown at the end of August, and 
always in the company of both their parents.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Langwell, Berriedale, R.S.O., Caithness. R. B. Carr. 


{To Tue Eprtor or rae “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—It may interest your correspondent to know that although 
the ewan’s family as a rule is limited to two or three, some years 
ago a pair on the river here were the happy parents of ten. It 
was quite a sight to see them swim up the river, the male bird 
in front and the female keeping a sharp look-out at the rear.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., W. OH. 
Shrewsbury. 


(To THe Eprror or THe “ Spectator."'] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of August 3lst Mr. Geo. Smith wrote under 
the above heading and asked whether a family of six cygnets is 
not an unusually large number. I do not think it is; indeed a 
pair of swans near to where I am writing has seven, and Jast 
year the same pair had six cyguets; but in regard to your editorial 
footnote to his letter in which you express “ wonder whether the 
price of the cock bird is actually in the magnitude of his family,” 
I ean produce facts which will answer your inquiry, and may 
be of interest to some of your readers. Once when staying at 
Weymouth 1 took the opportunity of visiting the swannery at 
Al.botsbury, which, lying as it does at the back of the Chesil 
Bank of shingle, is not far from the island of Portland. Here 
there were, at the time of my visit, somewhere near a thousand 
of these stately birds, the piece of water and the adjacent marsh 
allotted to them being upon properiy belonging to the Earl of 
Hehester, and dating, tradition says, from the time of the Saxon 
Kings. It happened that I went there in the height of the 
breeding season when the marsh was studded over with hillocks 
raised by the birds as their nests, on each, from which the 
eceupants had not already hatched their brood and taken them 
to the adjacent sheet of water, was a sifting swan. I noticed that 
amongst the broods already upon the water there seemed to be a 
constant scuffle going on amongst the male birds, apparently, and 
upon inquiring of the intelligent keeper who accompanied me, 
and without whom indeed it would not have been safe for a 
siranger to walk amongsi the sitting birds, he told me that every 
year this went on, the male birds fighting with each other in the 
endeavour to obtain cygnetsa from other broods to add to their 
own, the consequence to the poor little cygneis themselves being 
that numbers of them were killed in the turmoil created in this 
strange process.—I am, Sir, &e., T. A. Ayscoven. 

Pinehurst, Cheltenham, 

[The letters above read in conjunction suggest the terrible 
thought that the proud father of ten may have bagged several of 
them from a rival.—Ep. Spectator.) 





DRIED FLOWERS FOR THE “ POILUS.” 
(To tae Epitor or Tee “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir.—Among the barbed wire and the ruins of a French sector is a 
eanteen (under the British Committee of the French Red Cross) 
whose staff, in the early spring, launched forth into an industry 
which has proved rather strenucus. It spent its leisure moments 
in collecting wild flowers, pressing and arranging them on cards 
for the Poilus’ Sunday correspondence. These, as fleurs du 
front, evidently go straight to the heart of fiancées, mothers, and 
wives, and the Poilus now come miles to buy their cards at 
two sous apiece. I should like people at home to know how 
easily they could give pleasure to our Poilus, and I think some 
will gladly do so—simply by, from time to time, pressing a few 
flowers, ferns, tinted leaves or fern mosses, and when these have 
dried a little, sending them to me, very flat in an envelope: Miss 
Harkness, c/o Comité Britannique de la Croix Rouge Francaise, 
26 Rue de Chfiteaudun, Paris, to be forwarded. Only a penny 
stamp is needed (0.A.S.). If in this way I could get a little 
“harvest home ” of flowers, 1 know that when the time comes 
4hat there are no more round the trenches, the Poilus, instead 
of being disappointed of their cards, will not only be delighted, 
Wut touched to find their fleurs du front replaced by fleurs 
d’Angleterre. Yellow flowers are not popular; pansies (thoughts) 
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sorry to say I never see your paper, but I shall know (I hope!) 
if you have been kind enough to print my letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. Hareness. 
Foyer-Cantine des Dames Anglaises, Comité Britannique, C.R.F., 
Cuvre de la Goutte de Café. 





“ HOWLERS.” 
[To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The following ‘“ howler ’’ occurred in an English examina- 
tion at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, during my last term 
there. In writing an account of the story of Macbeth a cadet 
said: “ - until Burnham Wood should come to Dunsinane, 
But Burnham Wood did come to Dunsinane, and stayed there for 
the night.” Also this, which, though perhaps not exactly a 
“howler,” is rather choice: “‘Is it a dagger that I see before 
me?’ exclaimed Macbeth, and on closer inspection he came to 
the conclusion that such was indeed the case.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

H.M.S. ‘ Orion,’ c/o G.P.O. S. R. Ascuerson, R.N, 





AUTHOR FOUND. 
[To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specratonr.'’) 
Sir,—The author wanted by your correspondent I. A. Scot, is 
k. C. Stead. The poem entitled “‘ Mother and Son,” of which the 
last verse is quoted, may be found in The Old Country: a Book of 
Love and Praise of England, edited by Ernest Rhys, and published 
by J. M. Dent and Sons.—I am, Sir, &c., KATHLEEN M. ALpen. 
The Croft, Wolvercote, Oxford. 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 





POETRY. 
———— 
THE REPROBATE. 
I know where linnets make their nests 
And broomy heaths where rabbits burrow, 
I know, before a blade is seen, 
When corn will gently fledge the furrow. 


1 know old moles with bodies shiny 

As any grocer’s Sunday hat, 
And pools where ancient pike swim gravely, 

That may have swum round Ararat. 
There's not a man in all the county 

That hears a cuckoo call so soon, 
Or sees, before I do, a swallow, 

Or lives so lazily in June, 
I can make Oxford chairs from osiers 

That grow along the swampy flats. 
lerhaps ’twas parson’s life in Oxford 

That made his eyes as blind as bats. 
Parson says I’m a lazy rascal, 

Ripe for the place where bad ’uns go; 
But to us bad ’uns sometimes happen 

Things that the parsons never know. 
Once, when the sky was blood and water, 

A thrush between two showers called clear; 
I felt in me, as eharp as passion, 

The vinegar and nail and spear. 

R. Howarp Sprina. 








BOOKS. 


——=>S>>" 
THE IRON RATION.* 

Mr. SCHREINER’S account of the economic and social effects of 
the Allied blockade on Germany end Austria is highly interesting, 
and seems to us to bear the stamp of truth. Most of the neutrals 
who have visited Germany and described the state of affairs either 
tell us what they think we should like to hear, or speak from a 
limited experience. Mr. Schreiner, « Boer who fought against us 
and who afterwards became a naturalized American, was by no 
means in sympathy with the Allies when he went to Germany in 
1914 as a special correspondent for the Associated Press. He wes 





accorded exceptional facilities for travelling about the enemy 


j countries, in Turkey and Bulgaria as well as in Germany and 


Austria; he visited all the battle-fronts, and he stayed in Centrel 
Europe until America declared war. He may fairly claim, then, 
to know the fects, and he records them with the imparticlity that 
we have learned to expert from representatives of the great American 
news agency. His evidence, we may say at once, confirms the 
belief that our blockade has been highly effective, and that for 





and ljttle blue flowers (happy memories) are favourites. 1 am | * dhe tron Ration, By G, A, Schreiner, London: John Murray, (108, 6d. net.) 
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three years the enemy has suffered in an ever-increasing degree 
from an inadequate supply of food and raw materials. The “ iron 
ration” is the soldier's final reserve of food for en emergency, and 
the enemy peoples are consuming their “iron rations.” The 
many foolish folk who thought in August, 1914, that Germany and 
Austria would be starved out the first winter were of course as 
unreasonable as those who thought that the enemy must soon 
stop fighting for want of money. Their diseppointment caused 
them to rush to the opposite extreme and conclude that economic 
ressure Was @ useless weapon. Mr. Schreiner shows that this 
jneredulity was as absurd as the complacent optimism which pre- 
ceded it. For the effect of our blockade was cumulative, and supple- 
mented our military effort more and more fully as the war went on. 
{o take one instance, the blockade imposed an additional strain 
on the German end Austrian railways, already overtaxee by military 
requirements, whieh reduced their efficiency by two-thirds. As 
the sea was closed to the enemy,everything had to be transported 
by rail where canal. were not available, and at the same time the 
yailways and the rolling-stock were deteriorating for lack of skilled 
jabour and materials. In the autumn of 1916, the author, who 
knows something of railway work, noticed that on all except the 
principal main lines the permanent way was becoming dangerous, 
that the locomotives ‘‘ leaked at every steam and water joint,”’ and 
that the trucks for want of paint and grease were going to pieces. 
The trains had to run at a snail's pace; the goods traffic was there- 
fore greatly reduced, and the towns consequently went short of 
coal, and even of food ; moreover, the troop trains and munition 
trains for the front must have been often sorely delayed when every 
hour was precious. Contrast with this the advantages of the Allies, 
who have been able to keep the French railways in good running 
order, by importing from Great Britain and America new rails, 
new locomotives and trucks, and a host of expert railwaymen to 
maintain and improve the system. ‘This is one result, too often 
overlooked, of our command of the sea. 

The main result, of course, has been to produce famine, mitigated 
by an increasingly equitable distribution of supplies which are 
wholly inadequate. In the first winter of the war Mr. Schreiner 
found the Germans end Austrians over-eating in their old way. 
The German Government issued appeals to “* Eat Less,’ but no 
one heeded them. ‘he excessive zeal of the minor German officials 
led them to interpret as a command the s.ggestion that farmers 
should kill fat pigs, and the pigs were slaughtered wholesale, with 
the result that the market wes flooded end much of the meat was 
wasted, The German Government began to show anxiety early in 
1915, and bread tickets made their appearance The bad harvest 
of that year aggravated the situation. In Germany the military 
authorities established a zone system, by which each district was 
os far as possible to supply its own needs before exporting food to 
any other district. In Austria nothing was done so long es Count 
Stirgkh lived and ruled as Premier. The food speculators, who 
cornered this or that necessery of life, were slowly brought under 
contro] in Germany, but they did as they pleased in Austria till 1916. 
One gang of these rascals was detected in exporting three hundred 
trucks of wheat flour, consigned as “ cement,’ from Hungary 
through Switzerland into Italy ct a time when thousands of people 
Mr. Schreiner thinks 





were starving in Vienna for lack of bread. 
that the Governments turned a blind eye towards the speculators 
because they subscribed largely to the war loans after, as it were, 
mobilizing the hard-earned pence of the poor. But the excessivety 
high prices of food caused so much dengerous unrest that the 
authorities were gradually forced to contro] prices, and then to 
control] supplies. The harvest of 1916 proved disappointing, 
partly owing to the weather, partly through want of Isbour, horses, 
end good seed. ‘‘ If ever the spectre of famine had stalked through 
the Central States, these were the days.’’ The well-to-do had 
begun to hoard desperately, regardless of cost, and thus often 
wasted good food by not knowing how to store it in bulk. This 
malpractice was stopped, and the ‘‘ food sharks *’ were checked in 
their extortions. The ‘“ bread-lines*’ ceased when every one was 
assured of a daily ration, however small, of bread as well as fat and 
milk. People had still to wait in long queues for other foodstuffs 
in order to check the consumption. The fundamental difficulty 
was the insufficiency of the stocks. Writing of the winter of 
1916-17, Mr. Schreiner says :— 

“Sad in the extreme was the spectacle which the food-lines in 
the workman quarters of Berlin, Vienna, and Budepest presented. 
Upon the women of the households the war wes being visited 


se 


hardest. ‘To see a pair of good shoes on & woman came to be # rare 
right. Skirts were worn as long as the fabric would keep together, 
inched faces, 


and jittle could be said of the shawls that draped | ‘ 
sloping shoulders, and flat breasts, There were ghildren in those 
food-lines, Thin feet stuck in the torn shoes,and mother’s shawl 
served to eupplement the hard-worn dress or patched suit. Every- 
thing had to go for food, and prices of apparel were so high that 
buying it was out of the question. Once I set out for the purpose 
of finding in these food-lines a face that did not show the ravages of 
hunger, That was in Berlin. Four Jong lines were inspected with 
the closest scrutiny. But among the three hundred applicants for 
food there was not one who had had enough to eat for weeks. In 


the case of the younger women and the children the skin was drawn 
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sockets. From the lips all colour was gone, and the tufts of hair 
that fell over parchmented foreheads seemed dull and famished— 
sign that the nervous vigour of the body was departing with the 
gery strength. I do not think sentimentalism of any sort can 
laid at my door. But I must confess that these food-i®es often 
came near getting the best of me. In the end they began to haunt 
me, and generally a great feeling of relief came over me when I 
saw that even the last of a line received what they had come for. 
The poorer a classes were not getting enough food under the 
system, nor were they always able to prepare the little they got in 
the most advantageous manner.”’ 
These unhappy women, as Mr. Schreiner thinks, were not the 
stuff of which revolutionists are made, though their husbands and 
sons may have something to say, perhaps, when the war is over. 
The general effect of the restricted diet was ‘ wholesale man- 
slaughter of the less fit,’ especially those who were past the prime 
of life. 
Mr. Schreiner gives some curious details of the way in which the 
Army helped to provide its supplies. Its needs came first, of course ; 
when Rumania was occupied, the whule of its wheat was reserved 
for the troops, though Berlin had been told that there would be 
plenty of Rumanian flour for the hungry citizens. But while 
trench warfare lasted the soldiers seem to have done a great deal 
of farming. It is odd to learnthat Gommecourt, of fatel memory, 
was celebrated for its military agriculture. The Second Guards 
Substitute-Reserve Division, which resisted our attack on July Ist, 
1916, so stubbornly and successfully, had a large model dairy 
behind its positions, with a farm of sixteen hundred acres, so that 
it was more than self-supporting. East of Bucquoy, in August, 1916, 
Mr. Schreiner saw German soldiers ploughing under our shell-fire. 
As a rule, the cavalry were employed in this farm-work. ‘The 
author describes also the endeavours to produce substitutes for 
goods that could no longer be imported—such as nettle-fibre for 
flax and paper yarn for cotton or wool, roasted acorns and beech- 
nuts or carrots for coffee, lime- or beech-buds for tea, and so forth. 
He ridicules the chemical food-substitutes, and the shoddy cloth, 
produced by over-ingenious manufacturers, which fell to pieces 
at the first shower. Leather was almost unobtainable. An 
ordinary pair of shoes was costing over £4 before he left Vienna. 
Eighteen months ago the enemy peoples were, in fact, suffering 
from & scarcity of all necessaries, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the situation has improved since then. Mr. Schreiner found 
that, under the strain, social morality was weakening—a text which 
he illustrates by some painful examples—but he is quite certain 
that the German people had not ceased to respect their Emperor 
and were still set on winning the war. He thinks that they will 
disestablish the military and Junker caste when peace returns, but 
that they will cling to the Hohenzollerns. He regards the Germans 
as a docile people, whose inbred obedience to authority has heen 
mistaken for eflicient orgenization on the part of their rulers, 
Whether such a people can establish a modern democratic govern- 
ment, the future will show. To return to the point, the main lesson 
of the book is contained in Count Czernin’s edmission to the author, 
a@ year end a half ego, that Germany and Austria felt themselves 
compelled to try unrestricted submerine warfare to shorten the 
‘*' There is such a thing,” he said, ‘‘ as being victorious 
at the front and defeated at home. The food situation here is 
most pressing. Our people are half-starved all the time.’’ The 
Central Powers now find themselves defeated at the front as well 
as at home ; and the submarine menace has not only failed, but has 
also helped the Allies by bringing America to their side. Thus 
the blockade has been and is the main cause of the complete victory 
which we are bound to achieve in the end. 


conflict, 





A NEW CHURCH HISTORY.* 
At last we have a history of the Church of England which an 
English Churchman who is not a member of the High Church 
party can read without loss of self-respect. For too long the 
Church historians have been drawn from that party, and have 
shown us the course of events in a Tractarian perspective. Even 
Canon Dixon's great history of the Reformation Period, notwith- 
standing its engaging air of being a simple chronicle of events 
set down just as they happened without partisan bias, was in 
reality as determined a plea for mediaevalism in religion as his 
friend William Morris's tracts were for mediaevalism in politics, 
Both were admirable as literature, but the sober Englishman 
was not to be convinced that his golden age could be attained, 
either in Church or State, by facing backwards. Professor Gwatkin 
was no mediaevalist ; he knew too mueh about the Middle Ages 
to idealize them; nor, on the other hand, was he a blind admirer 
of the Protestant Reformers, or of the Caroline divines, or of the 
Latitudinarians. He weighed in a critical balance the contributions 
of each to the progress of the Christian idea among the English 
people, for the full development of which he looked forward to the 
future, and he was interested in tracing the reciprocal influences 
of Church and State, especially in their contributions or hindrances 
to that progress. A particular merit of the book arises from the 


© Church and State in as to the Death of Queen Anne, By H. M. Gwatkin, D.D, 
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fact that its author was equally at home with men and with 
movements, with deeds and with their Constitutional significance. 
He delights to sum up a character in a few trenchant sentences; 
but he delights no less in expounding the origin and meaning of 
the opinions and theories that governed men’s actions and made 
them what they were. The book is thus both a general and a 
Constitutional history ; but whichever kind of topic the writer 
is handling, he is never for a moment dull. 

The story begins with the English invasion of these islands, 
and is carried down to the death of Queen Anne. Professor Watson, 
who has seen the book through the press, remarks in his Preface 
that “it is deeply to be regretted that death has deprived us of 
Dr. Gwatkin’s delineation of the men and the events of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.”” It would, he says, “ have 
been impartial and philosophical, and would have inculcated the 
lesson, never more needed than by our own generation, that progress 
is divinely ordered to come through change, and that in the life 
of a national Church no phase can be final.” Perhaps the Oxford 
Professor may be encouraged to complete the work of his Cambridge 
brother ; and on a somewhat ampler scale, as befits the nearness 
of events, Certainly no living historian could bring to the task 
so much of the necessary detachment from party feeling, and 
such genuine interest in tho English Church as being the Church 
of the English people. It is this frank recognition that the English 
Church has always displayed the peculiar qualities of the English 
people, and has always been very much more than a mere local 
branch of a Church of the West, that gives Dr. Gwatkin’s history 
its distinction among Church histories. He recognizes English 
types of character, and English habits of compromise recurring 
again and again through the thousand years of which he treats, 
and he calls repeated attention to evidences of the growth of a 
national consciousness in certain directions. 

To give our readers a taste of the quality of Dr. Gwatkin as a 
critic of character and to illustrate the careful balance of his 
judgments, it will be best to pass by the greater men, such as 
Anselm and Grosseteste, upon whose merits opinion is no longer 
divided ; and to choose a few persons who are apt to be lauded 
or decried by partisans. Thus of Thomas of Canterbury he 
Bay es 

‘When a man of business reaches high spiritual dignity, he 

sometimes magnifies his office by taking as a matter of course 
the highest Church doctrine he finds, and working it out as a matte: 
of oonsgience with a true theorist’s disregard of charity an 
moderation. So Thomas turned out more unpractical than 
Anselm, though it must be allowed that Henry in his fury was 
worse than Rufus. Thomas was sincere enough, and b 
for the highes* of current ideals; there is nothing against him 
but his reckless violence and unforgiving temper. With all his 
austerities, his saintlincss was never quite natural. The old Adam 
of the brilliant Chancellor came out too often. . .. The last alter- 
cation in Canterbury Cathedral began with a blow of his fist which 
laid Fitz Urse on the pavement. Yet if a fair cause and dauntiless 
courage are enough to make a saint, Thomas was not unworth 
to become for three hundred years and more the most racer | 
of English saints.” 
Since it became the fashion to disparage the Reformation we 
have grown accustomed to attacks upon the veracity of the 
martyrologist Foxe, and apologies for the gentle temper of Bishop 
Bonner. Dr. Gwatkin puts the truth in both cases into very few 
words :— 

* With regard to accuracy, no writer of that age comes up to 
the modern standard, but in Foxe the fault is more in his glosses 
and the glosses of his informants than in his record of facts. If 
reasonable allowance be made for the errors likely to be found 
in so vast and miscellaneous a collection, he will not be found 
greatly to exceed it. His general honesty is transparent. Even 
when he age unfair glosses on his enemy’s words, he plainly does 
not garble them, but leaves them to tell their own tale to the 
calmer students of later ages. And the student can afford to 
pardon ell sins but that of garbling.”’ 

“Bonner has been excused because he was reproved by the 

Council more than once for slackness. But he was doing pretty 
well, burning rather more than a heretic every fortnight, besides 
bringing others into the right way. He took pains enough, and 
a large part of his time must have been spent in examinations and 
whippings of prisoners. Whatthe letter proves is not that Bonner 
was merciful, but that the Queon was more unmerciful.”’ 
Most readers will turn with interest to the judgments on Charles I, 
and Laud. We can only give a sentence from each. ‘‘ Of Laud 
it can only be said that he seemed born to make virtue odious.” 
‘“ Looking to substantial justice, no fair-minded person will find 
it casy to deny that Charles's indictment as ‘a tyrant,a traitor, 
® murderer, and a public enemy’ was absolutely true in every 
item. The only question is how far crimes like these can be excused 
by bad education and bad influences, and whether any but the 
wicked would remember such trifles against a crowned King, a 
good Churchman, or a lover of art.’ 

The view taken by Dr. Gwatkin of the great movements in the 
Chureh, such as the Crusades, Monasticism and the Friars, the 
New Learning, Puritanism, and so forth, cannot be exhibited in 
a few words; but his habit of basing his judgments on first 
principles, and those the principles of Christianity, may be illustrated 





by a short extract from the passage in which he sums up the gaine 
and losses from the Reformation :— 


“There was loss, not much, indeed, in the abolition of the 
monasteries, but in the squandering of their property, the spoliation 
of the churches, the suppression of tho gilds, and, above all in 
the corruption of the higher olasses by the plunder of the abbeys, . 
Much was also lost by the olose connexion of the Church with the 
Crown, which more and more estranged it from some of the best 
elements of secular and religious life in England. ... Some of 
the real and serious evils of the Reformation, like the d basement 
of the clergy in the first part of Elizabeth’s reign, were in their 
nature temporary. A pestiferous ditch cannot be cleansed without 
stirring up the mud. We now look at the other side. Th 
abolition of a mischievous and often unfriendly foreign authority 
gave the nation freedom to develop itself, and made better order 
possible in the Church. Again . . . the English character wag 
made stronger and more earnest, and gained a new sense of dut 
from the new responsibility laid on every man, when the new teachi 
abolished auricular confession, swept away a vast amount 
guperstition and trading on superstition, and removed the ison 
from family life by its emphatio rejection of the ascetie ideal. , , , 
After all, the gains of the Reformation fell far short of what they 
might have been. In the first place, the Reformers never had a 
free hand. . . . What was worse, they were too much men of their 
own to escape some serious errors ; and sometimes the reaction 
from the Middle Ages led them further astray. They took over 
the despotic conception of Deity, and pitched too high the rights 
of princes. They inherited the belief in a rigid, visible Church, 
and therefore could not give up either the theory of persecution 
or the disastrous ideal of Church discipline with excommunication 
enforced by penalties. They took over a mechanical view of 
inspiration which the next generation shaped into a dogma; and 
the reaction from allegory to literalism often led them into further 
error.. . e main ena of the Reformers was sound and 
true, and their limitations and mistakes were mostly survivals of 
mediaevalism, which the teaching of God in history has ever since 
been correcting.” 





THE SECRET OF THE NAVY.* 

CaRLYLB thought that Shakespeare was our greatest possession. 
Shakespeare, who never thought about himself or his fame, who 
greatly appreciated sailors and gave us the phrase a “ band of 
brothers,” would very probably have agreed with ‘‘ Bennet Copple. 
stone "’ in his enthusiasm for the Navy. And yet those who do 
not belong to it know very little about it. This is partly due to the 
nature of its operations, largely to the traditions of the “ silent 
Service.’’ For the Navy does not advertise. And this reticence is 
increased in war time, with the result of much misapprehension 
about its duties and achievements. We have had from time to 
time illuminating articles such as those of Mr. Kipling, accounts of 
visits to the Grand Fleet, and a limited number of excellent books, 
notably those by ‘‘ Bartimeus”’ and ‘ Taffrail.’’ Civilians have 
learnt a good deal in this way, but there is still room for enlighten- 
ment, and “ Bennet Copplestone,’’ who has already done good work 
in his Lost Naval Papers, raises the veil even more effectively in the 
volume before us. He acts as a sort of liaison officer between the 
Navy and the public, and he is well equipped for the task. He isa 
layman without sea-training in the Service, but he is of the Navy 
in blood and spirit and has studied it all his life. His boyhood was 
spent in Devon, his elder brother lived and died afloat, and two of 
his sons are serving inthe Navy. ‘‘ So that whenever I have sought 
to penetrate its mysteries and to interpret them to my fellow- 
countrymen, my motive has never been that of mere idle curiosity.” 
This saying is made good in these admirable papers. ‘‘ Bennet 
Copplestone ”’ loves and honours the Navy far too well to make 
“copy” out of it. He knows that sailormen hate to be gushed 
over and he avoids gush, never alludes to them as ‘* heroes,”’ mentions 
few by name and none in a way that they could resent. 

The papers here collected vary in form; most of them are narra- 
tives, collated from official and private sources, of events and 
episodes before and during the war. There are also imaginary 
conversations between various types of officer, professional and 
volunteer (including the engaging Oxford scholar ‘ Lieutenant 
Caesar’), in which various views and theories are set forth, and 
sketches of various aspects of active service in ships of all sizes. 
But throughout the book the writer never fails to emphasize his 
conviction that the true greatness of the Navy is in its sou! ; that the 
development of the spirit has never failed, and that the material 
things are the expression of the spirit. He looks upon the ships and 
guns as “secreted by the men just as a tortoise secretes its shell.” 
This continuity of tradition he attributes to the hereditary character 
of the Service; the persistence of families dedicated to the sea for 
generations. Hence the growth of a race apart in its concentration 
and limitations, in its loyal and stoical acquiescence in the rigours 
and penalties enforced by a jealous and exacting mistress. Ye 
the training, though strict, is human: the Navy fulfils Drake's 
precept, “‘I expect the gentlemen to draw with the mariners.” 
And it gains in solidarity from being a small and picked as well 
as an hereditary Service; for everybody knows everybody else. 
The need of elasticity in war has been met by judicious dilution. 
It is a young man’s Service, a poor man’s Service, a Service in which 


By Bennet 





© The Secret of the Navy: What It Is and What We Owe to It, 
Copplestone. London: John Murray. [7s, 6d. net.) 
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education never stops ; it is not a Service which makes for domestic 
jfe—this is @ weakness which ‘‘ Bennet Copplestone " would like 
to see remedied, if only to maintain the breed. Sailors love it 
use it is hard: res severa est verum gaudium, and he points 
in proof of this to the splendid response of retired officers on the 
outbreak of the war. In some ways the Navy has the defects of its 
ualities ; intensely self-centred and averse from publicity, it lacks 
a" sympathetic imaginative understanding *’ of the interest taken 
in its doings by civilians. 
Discussing the coming of the war, the rapid growth of Germany's 
sea-powe’, and the gift of Heligoland, the author contrasts the 
eonfidence of our High Command with the diffidence, and even 
auxiety, of the Navy as a whole. He gives the Germans full credit 
for their immense energy and achievement, but regards them as 
copyists in design, and is quite sceptical as to their ‘ surprise 
packets * in ships and guns. He is inclined to disparage Krupp’s, 
and makes no mention of ‘“ Berthas’’ and submarine cruisers, 
holding that the ultimate decision rests with the Battle Fleets, and 
that our numerical superiority, which has increased since the 
war began, is not a true index of our superiority in speed and 
fighting -power. Our greatest victory, he thinks, was won before 
the war began by carrying out the dispositions which blocked the 
broad exit to the North and the narrow exit through the Channel. 
But the North Sea is too confined a space for a fight to a finish. 
Dealing with the episode of the ‘Goeben’ and the ‘ Breslau,’ he 
frenkly admits that we were out-manceuvred by Admiral Souchon, 
but maintains that the initial failure, which led to far-reaching and 
terribly disastrous consequences, might have been retrieved had 
we immediately forced the Straits, instead of relying on diplomatic 
pressure on the Turks. The final responsibility rested with our 
Cabinet. In a lucid narrative of the events which led up to the 
disaster off Coronel, ‘‘ Bennet Copplestone ’’ gives unstinted credit 
to Admiral von Spee for the skill with which he effected the con- 
centration of his well-trained squadron, and the strategical ability 
with which he handled it inaction. Von Spee’s subsequent indolence 
is all the more remarkable, and contributed quite as much as our 
luck and good management to his ennihilation off the Falkland 
Islands. From the ‘‘ cleaning up” in the South Seas we pass 
to the fight between the ‘Sydney’ and the ‘Emden.’ Here again 
fortune favoured us, and here too “ Bennet Copplestone”’ recog- 
nizes in Captain von Miller a gallant and chivalrous antagonist. 
Two chapters are devoted to the cruise of the ‘ Glasgow,’ the 
enly survivor of the British and German ships that fought at 
Coronel, end form a very interesting footnote to naval history, 
hitherto neglected, in illustration of the work done by our light 
cruisers in the sleepless policing of the seas. ‘The book finds its 
climax in a series of impressions and reflections suggested by 
the Jutland Bettle, given partly in narrative form, partly in 
imaginary conversations between two Admirals—a ‘Salt Horse” or 
all-round sailor and a highly competent technical officer—a Captain 
who has specialized in gunnery, and ‘* Bennet Copplestone *’ himself. 
There is some plain speaking and frank criticism. The main con- 
clusion is that “ in the technical sense it was an indecisive battle ; 
the Germans escaped destruction. But morally, and in its practical 
results, no sea fight has been more decisive.’’ There are many points 
in the book we have perforce left untouched, but we have said perhaps 
enough to indicate its high value as an interpretation of the soul 
of the Navy. 





*THOMASINA ATKINS.’’** 
Very entertaining are these letters by ‘“ Thomasina Atkins,” 
private in the W.A.A.C. on active service. ‘“ Thomasina” joined 
up in October, 1917, and was sent to France in the December 
and given work as a clerk. ‘“ Thomasina” en masse presents 
quite as much variety as ‘ Tommy ”—‘ North-country mill 
girls, munition workers, farm hands, clerks; every possible grade 
of society, all out to be heard in every dialect in the Kingdom. 
And oh! such odd faces—just like a Phil May panorama.” 
“ Thomasina Atkins,”’ we are proud to know, carries on the tradition 
of her comrale “Tommy.” She makes a joke of hardship and 
dismisses risk with a shrug. Trying to get water from a frozen 
pump at 6 a.m., or the sight of a procession of flying Huns, 
familiarly known as “ Birdies,” passing overhead, who “ haven't 
paused to leave their cards,” but may do so at any moment, are 
faced with equal light-heartedness ; and she expresses her patriotism 
and pride in nothing more ennobling than the following “ particular 
lyric” of the W.A.A.C. :— 
“We are the Women’s Army— 
The W.A.A.C. ; 
We cannot shoot, we cannot fight— 
What earthly use are we ? 
But when we march to Potsdam, 
The Kaiser he will say : 
‘Hoch! Hoch! Mein Gott, what a jolly fine lot 
Are the W.A.A.C,’ ” 
But that the dangers are in truth very real has been shown by 
the casualty-lists of late, and the “ Letters ”’ before us prove that 


* The Letters of Thomasina Atkins, London: Hodder and Stoughton, “[¢8, net.) 


the hardships and discomforts are also real, and they prove further 
that the spirit which animates the W.A.A.C. and makes it so 
successful is that which inspired the writer of the “ Letters” to 
say: “I hope I shall be able to make good in my work, and I 
intend to try hard. If my King and Country want me, they shall 
certainly have the best of me.’ ‘“ Thomasina” and her sigters 
were roused to passionate indignation by the calumnies that were 
being spread some time ago in regard to the behaviour of the 
W.A.A.C, It seems incredible that there should be people inclined 
to believe the rumours, but any one who has any lingering suspicion 
should read ‘‘ Thomasina’s” description of the discipline that 
prevails in the Corps and the care exercised by those in command. 
She goes on :— 

“There are in England more spirited, patriotic women than 
there are cowards, and if there were a chance of the W.A.A.C. 
reputation being seriously in jeopardy, I am sure our home girls 
would rise to the occasion and realise that it was their job to join 
our corps at once, and so put a stop to all this evil report.” 





FICTION. 





THE ANCHOR.* 

Mr. SADLER gives us in his new novel a minute and mordant study 
of a very modern young man, intensely self-conscious and highly 
self-critical, nervous to the verge of hysteria, profoundly dissatisfied 
with his own indefiniteness, and given to “‘ fruitless bandying 
of silent argument in which conscience and vanity throbbed out their 
futile squabbling.” After leaving Oxford, where he had acquired 
the Oxford manner and fluency, he gravitated to Paris, where 
we find him in the Latin Quarter ‘‘ doing pictures and books ” in a 
Paris letter for a London yellow journel. His brief love of Paris 
turns to loathing, and a generous impulse nearly lands him in « 
duel from which he is extricated by a summons to the deathbed of 
his mother. He Joses his job—a blessing in disguise—but by the 
kind offices of an eccentric friend, the democratic son of a millionaire 
whisky peer, he is engaged as secretary and book-reviewer on the 
staff of a brilliant independent weekly. Jan Macallister, who was 
known to his family and intimates by the singularly inappro- 
r priate pet name of ‘‘ Laddie,’’ was not interested in anything 
so actual as politics, though his fat friend and ally, Dermot 
Gill, son of the whisky plutocrat, consorted mainly with reformers 
and extremists ; but Laddie was not a waster or a reveller, partly 
from fastidiousness, partly from an instinctive chivalry which, 
though curiously mixed with self-protectiveness, was his saving 
grace. Fully conscious of his instability and the need of a strong 
mate, he is redeemed from a life of strenuous futility by falling 
in love at first sight with a nice girl, but comes within an ace of losing 
her by succumbing to the lures of a siren. He repels Mrs. Cartimel’s 
advances, but makes her a deadly enemy. Unschooled by this 
experience, he disregards his father’s excellent advice : ** never make 
love to # woman without thinking what will happenif she returns it,” 
and escapes rather ignominiously from a flirtation with a woman 
journalist. But Miss Charlotte Drake, though deeply hurt, bore no 
malice ; the mortified siren meant vengeance, and, with the aid of a 
man-hating militant suffragist, very nearly succeeded in wrecking 
the happiness of Ian and his Janet. In the endhis ‘‘ anchor” holds. 
Mr. Sadler deals faithfully with his principal character, whose com- 
plexity makes him interesting, but not admirable. Laddie could not 
follow the precept pecca fortiter, and with all his artistic enlightenment 
was capable of spasmodic jealousy of the world of his soldier brother 
Robert, ‘‘ with its simple unquestioning standards of gentlemen and 
bounders, of decent feelings and morbidity.’’ But that world does 
not furnish materials to the modern novelist. It is only fair to add 
that Mr. Sadler, who writes with a coruscating brilliancy that is 
sometimes fatiguing, has drawn a wholly delightful portrait of 
Canon Macallister, who reads his son like a book, and is the very 
embodiment of gentle and serene wisdom—a remarkable tribute to 
the elder generation from a writer who enjoys the dissection of 
ultra-modern types. 





READABLE Nove s.—-His Alien Enemy. By FE. M. Forbes. 
(John Murray. 6s.)—A novel concerned with the first days of the 
war. The most exciting chapters are those describing the historic 
hours which ended at midnight on August 4th, 1914.——The Test. 
By Sybil Spottiswoode. (Skeffington and Son. 6s.)—Deals with 
| the effect of the war on the society of a small county town. The 
story contains no very thrilling adventures, and is more concerned 
with the actions and feelings of the women and old men who are 








left behind than with those of the soldiers. The Desired Haven. 
| By Leslie Moore. (Andrew Melrose. 5s.)—The adventures of a 
| motherless heroine, who, at first tenderly cared for by a great-aunt, 

passes later into less congenial surroundings. In the end she 
| succeeds in making a life for herself.———Earthware. By Lindsay 

Russell. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A touch of poetry makes this 
| Scottish novel worth reading. The least successful part deals with 
| the heroine's adventures in London, 


ita. The Anchor; a Love Story, By M. IT. H, Sadler, London; Constable and Co, 
net.J 
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Disloyalty ; the Blight of Pacifiem. By Harold Owen. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s. net.)—Mr. Owen is concerned with the political 
Pacificists, who are not conscious traitors, but who, from party spite 
or insensibility to Prussian crimes or an egotistic desire to differ at 
all costs from the majority of their fellow-citizens, try to persuade 
themselves and others that the Germans are a much-maligned 
people with whom it would be quite easy to make some sort of 
peace. He deals very faithfully with these people. His numerous 
quotations from the Daily News and the Nation and from other 
sources give effective support to his argument. It is true that these 
Pacificists are really a very insignificant minority, and that probably 
no Pacificist candidate would have the remotest chance of winning a 
seat in Great Britain or in Ulster. Nevertheless, they disturb the 
national unity at home, and they produce a false impression a!)road, 
especially in Germany. Our Pacificist Press, of course, unwittingly 
encourages the enemy to hold on, in the belief that we are becoming 
war-weary. Hence Mr. Owen's exposure serves a useful purpose. 
He points out, very truly, that the Pacificists have grossly mis- 
represented President Wilson’s resolute war policy of “ force, 
force to the uttermost,” and that the extreme Labour men have 
abused the President for venturing to differ from them, while at 
the same time asking America to subscribe to the Labour Party as 
the only one which sought to attain the President’s war aims, 
Let us add that Mr. Owen, or his printer, has sadly misquoted 
Moliére’s ‘“‘ Vous l’avez voulu, George Dandin!” which appears 
as “ Tu las voulu, Danton!” 





The War and the Press. By Sir Walter Raleigh. (Clarendon 
Press. 9d. net.)—This interesting wnd sensible paper was first 
read to the Eton College Essay Society last March. When it was 
redelivered in part at Mill Hill last July, a fragment, torn from its 
context, appeared in the newspapers and occasioned some silly and 
abusive comments. No one who reads the address as a whole will 
suppose that the author is ‘‘ a pro-Hun professor” for suggesting 
incidentally that, if an individual German behaves decently, the 
fact might be recorded, if only to show neutrals and enemies that 
we are fair-minded,and that, therefore, our reports of German atro- 
cities must be taken very seriously. Sir Walter Raleigh expressly 
says that the two instances of honourable conduct on the part of 
Germans which he had heard from friends were exceptional. The 
writer has not yet been fortunate enough to hear of one such case 
at first hand. But to report the exceptions could only do good 
to the Allied cause. 





The Lau Islands (Fiji) and their Fairy Tales and Folk-lore. By 
T. R. St. Johnston. (Z'imes Book Company.)—‘ Tusitala "’ would 
have liked these South Sea folk-tales, related to the author by old 
people in the Lau group between Fiji and Tonga. The first one 
is perhaps the best, relating the sore trials of @ man who was left 
aione on an island inhabited by demons. Every night they came 
and played ball with him, tossing him to and fro, and all his attempts 
to hide from them were vain, until he appealed to the spirit-king. 
There is another very strange tale of a duel between the ghost of a 
dead warrior and the god whose magic had caused the warrior's 
death ; the god is worsted in the fray. The author, as Commissioner 
of the Lau Islands, which are small, numerous, and widely scattered, 
had good opportunities of studying the islanders, and his admirable 
Introduction shows how these folk-tales throw light on the migra- 
tions of Pacific peoples. 





The Rise of Ecclesiastical Control in Quebec. By W. A. Riddell. 
(New York: Columbia University. London: Longmans and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This valuable essay by a Canedian Presbyterian on 
the history of the Roman Catholic Church in Quebec shows clearly 
that the Church owes its present monopoly of power in great part 
to the policy of the British Government. Under the French rule 
the clergy were kept under strict control. When Canada was ceded 
to us, the French officials, professional men, and merchants returned 
to France. The “ habitants’ could only look for leadership to 
their priests. Again, French clergy were thenceforward not allowed 
to enter Canada, The Church fell under the control of Canadian- 
born priests, mostly of humble origin, who, like the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy of to-day, were noted for their intense conservatism 
and narrowness of outlook. The Canadian Bishops were not only 
grateful for the Quebec Act, which secured the right of the Church 
to its tithes ; they looked upon the New England Protestants with 
horror,and did their utmost to keep Quebec loyal to its new masters 
during the American War, for fear lest it should be submerged by a 
Protestant flood from the Colonies. The loyalty of the clergy 
confirmed the Government's belief in the policy of according them 
every consideration. The parallel and contrast with Ireland are 
obvious. In Quebec the clergy have withdrawn their opposition to 
Conscription. In Ircland the Roman Catholic clergy have definitely 


set themselves against the State which has, in the past, done so 
much for them. 








ria. 

Sir William Ramsay as a Scientistand Man. By T. 0, Chaudhuri 
(Caleutta and London: Butterworth. 1 rupee 8 annas.)—This in, 
teresting tribute to Sir William Ramsay’s memory by an Indian 
Professor of Chemistry at Patna deserves mention, not only as a 
sympathetic study of the man and an accurate summary of his 
principal researches, but also as a proof of the keen interest which 
modern science is exciting among educated Indians. The 
chemist had geveral Indian pupils, and Professor Chaudhuri himself 
seems to have specialized in the study of radio-activity, which Sir 
William Ramsay did so much to reveal to the world, 


How We Twisted the Dragon’s Tail. By Percival Hislam, 
(Hutchinson and Co. 2s. net.)—This lively and well-illustrated 
account of the famous exploits of the ‘ Vindictive ’ and the block. 
ships at Zeebrugge, and of the ‘ Vindictive’ alone at Ostend, de. 
serves a word of praise. The sadly long casualty-list and the ful] 
list of honours conferred on the officers and men who took part ar 
appended. 


The “* Times”? Documentary History of the War. Vol. VI. (The 
Times.)—This is the first part of the ‘‘ Overseas ”’ section of this in. 
valuable collection of documents. It relates to Canada from the 
end of July, 1914, to the end of the following September, when the 
first Canadian contingent embarked for England. The Appendix 
contains papers of 1908-9 and 1911 relating to the proposed Imperial 
General Staff and to Imperial Defence, and reports by Lord French 
and Sir Ian Hamilton on the Canadian forces before the war. We 
notice a curious protest of July 30th, 1914, by the naturalized 
Ukrainians at Edmonton against the participation of Great Britain 
in a Russo-Austrian war, on the ground that both Russia and 
Austria had enslaved Ukrainia. Few British people at that time had 
ever heard of the Ukraine, but the war has taught us many things, 


Coal and its Scientific Uses. By W. A. Bone. (Longmans and 
Co. 21s. net.)—Professor Bone's treatise is of great interest 
and importance. He discusses not merely the chemical composition 
and combustion of coal and the gas industries, but also the coal 
question in its national aspects, the need for economy in fuel, 
domestic heating, and the smoke nuisance. In regard to coal pro. 
duction he quotes an estimate of 1913, showing that, out of the 
average price of 10s. 14d. per ton, 6s. 4d. went in wages, 64d. as 
royalty,and 104d. as interest and profit. The figures are worth re. 
membering. Professor Bone denounces the “‘ barbarous use” of 
raw coal in open fireplaces, and advocates the use of gas, electricity, 
or a smokeless fuel. He admits that factory chimneys produce twice 
as much smoke and soot—to the amount of nine million tons a year 
—as domestic chimneys, but he thinks that domestic soot, being 
more tarry, does the greater damage, and is more effective for harm 
in the winter, when we need clear skies most of all. 





Mr. Walter Powell and Mr. Cashmore, of the Birmingham Public 
Libraries, have edited a remarkable Catalogue of the Birmingham 
Collection under their charge (Birmingham : Cornish). This bulky 
volume, containing over eleven hundred quarto pages, is a catalogue 
of the books relating to Birmingham. It is an excellent piece of 
work, and will be indispensable to any local historian as well as to 
special students. For example, the list of publications by or relating 
to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is singularly complete. Again, there is 
a long list of the books produced by Baskerville, Birmingham's 
famous eighteenth-century printer, whose work, though less 
pleasing to the modern eye than that of Foulis of Glasgow, led to 
a great improvement in English printing. It seems that this large 
collection has been formed within the last forty years; it does 
great credit to the civic authorities. 


We are glad to see that the Artists’ Rifles Journal, which has just 
issued its eighteenth monthly number, is still as informing and 
amusing as ever. The comic sketch entitled ‘‘ The Birth of a 
Rumour” is irresistible. It would be difficult to overestimate 
the good work of the old regiment, whether as a fighting unit or asa 
great training-school of candidates for commissions. 


The Palace of Westminster. By H.F. Westlake. (John Lane. 1s 
net.)—Now that London has so many visitors from oversea, this 
well-written and authoritative little guide to those portions of the 
Palace of Westminster which are open to public inspection will 
serve a useful purpose. It has some good photographs. 





Mrs. Whitmell’s poem Christ in Flanders, which, since its first 
appearance in the Spectator for September llth, 1915, has found 
appreciative readers throughout the English-speaking world, has 

een set to music by Mr. Henry Guise (Novello, 2s. net). 








Messrs. George Philip and Son have issued a new Strategical 
Record Map of the Western Front (2s. net), printed in colours, which 
covers Northern France, Belgium, and Western Germany, and marks 
the various battle-fronts from 1914 to May Ist last. The study of 
large map of this kind is a useful corrective to theories based on & 
cursory glance at the more or less detailed section-maps which 
appear daily in the newspapers. At least half of the Western Front 
has remained quiescent throughout the stirring weeks since July 18th. 





